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SUBCONSCIOUS 


THERE are certain phenomena of a 
rather striking kind coming under this 
head whose classification is so evident 
that discussion of the general psycho- 
logical principles which they involve is 
not necessary. The kind of fact which 
I have in view may be illustrated with 
sufficient clearness merely by the recital 
of the following observations, which are 
in themselves new. 

Tune-Suggestion,—Professor Ladd has 
pointed out in detail—what has for a 
long time been taken for granted—that 
dream states are largely indebted for 
their visual elements, what we see in 
our dreams, to accidental lines, patches, 
etc., in the field of vision, when the eyes 
are shut, due to the distended blood ves- 
sels of the cornea and lids, to changes in 
the external illumination, to the presence 
of dust-particles of different configura- 
tion, etc.* The other senses also un- 
doubtedly contribute to the texture of 
our dreams by equally subconscious sug- 
gestions. There is no doubt, however, 
that our waking life is constantly influ- 
enced by equally trivial stimulations, 

I have tested in detail, for example, the 
conditions of the rise of so-called “ inter- 
nal tunes”—we speak of “tunes in our 
heads” or “in our ears”—and find certain 


*Ladd, Psychology of Visual Dreams, Mind, 
N. S., vol. i (1892), p. 299. 
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suggestive influences which in most cases 
cause these tunes to rise and take their 
course, Often, when a tune springs up 
“in my head,” the same tune has been 
lately sung or whistled in my hearing, 
though quite unconsciously to myself. 
Often the tunes are those heard in church 
the previous day. Such a tune I am en- 
tirely unable to recall voluntarily: yet 
when it comes into my mind’s ear, so to 
speak, ‘I readily recognize it as belonging 
to an earlier day’s experience. Other 
cases show various accidental sugges- 
tions, such as the tune “ Mozart” sug- 
gested by the composer’s name, the tune 
“Gentle Annie” suggested by the name 
Annie, etc. In all these cases it is only 
after the tune has taken possession of 
consciousness, and after much seeking, 
that the suggesting influence is discov- 
ered. 

Closer analysis reveals the following 
facts: The “time” of such internal tunes 
is usually dictated by some rhythmical 
subconscious occurrence, After hearty 
meals it is always the time of the heart- 
beat, unless there be “in the air” some 
more impressive stimulus; as, for exam- 
ple, when on ship-board, the beat is with 
me invariably that of the engine-throbs. 
When walking it is the time of the foot- 
fall. On one occasion a knock of four 
beats on the door started the Marseil- 
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laise in my ear: following up this clue, I 
found that at any time, different di- 
visions of musical time being struck on 
the table at will by another person, tunes 
would spring up and run on, getting their 
cue from the measures suggested. Fur- 
ther, when a tune dies away, its last notes 
often suggest, some time after, another 
' having a similar movement—just as we 
pass from one tune to another in a “ med- 
ley.” It may also be noted that in my 
case the tune memories are auditive: 
they run in my head when I have no 
words for them and have never sung 
them—an experience which is consistent 
with the fact that these “internal tunes” 
arise in childhood before the faculty of 
speech. They also have distinct pitch. 
For example, on April 9th, 1892, I found a 
tune “in my head” which was perfectly fa- 
miliar, but for which I could find no words, 
Tested on the piano, the pitch was f-sharp 
and the time was my heart-beat. I finally, 
after much effort, got the unworthy words, 
“Wait till the clouds roll by,” by hum- 
ming the tune over repeatedly. The 
pitch is determined, probably, by the ac- 
cidental condition of the auditory centre 
as respects pitch-readiness, or by the 
pitch-coloring of the external sound 
which serves as accidental stimulus to 
the tune. 

Dreams as Emotion Stimulus,—An- 
other important realm of suggestion hith- 
erto overlooked is seen in the influence 
of dreams on the waking life. Dreams 
react to deepen waking impressions, and 
to strengthen the hold of dominant pres- 
entations and impulses. This fact seems 
to have its primary application to emo- 
tion. We cannot tell how much of the 
active momentum of our waking life we 
owe to dream stimulation, The follow- 
ing case of fact, in the life of my little 
girl H., indicates that such a stimulus 
may be of enormous importance. When 
two years and three months of age, she 
was accidentally run over by a dog. Be- 
fore this she had been very fond of dogs. 
She was not much hurt, but very much 
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frightened, and repeated to every one the 
words “Doggie run over baby.” The 
next day she saw a dog on the street and 
showed some signs of fear until the brute 
ran away. About the second night after 
the occurrence her mother and I were 
awakened by a violent outcry in H.’s 
room. On going in, the child was found 
sitting in bed undergoing a paroxysm of 
fear from a bad dream. She repeated 
again and again after leaving the room, 
“Doggie run over baby ina” (Ana was 
her word for ¢here), pointing into her 
bedroom. Evidently she had lived over 
again in her dream the occurrence with 
the dog. The effect on her waking life 
was very marked. The next day she 
could not be induced to go into her bed- 
room, protesting “ Doggie in Ana,” and 
crying lustily if the endeavor was made to 
carry her. Further, for several days the 
sight of a dog on the street threw her 
into such convulsive fits of fear that her 
nurse brought her home to be quieted— 
amuch more violent exhibition, be it 
noted, than that which occurred after the 
real occurrence with the dog but before 
the dream. The sight or even the pic- 
ture of a dog still excites great emotion, 
and it is not unlikely that she will carry 
for life this antipathy, and it will appear 
later to be unaccountable. * 

Normal Auto-Suggestion—A further 
class of suggestions, which fall under the 
general phrase “ auto-suggestion,” of a 
normal type, may be illustrated. In ex- 
perimenting upon the possibility of sug- 
gesting sleep to another, I have found 
certain strong reactive influences upon 
my own mental condition. Such an ef- 
fort, which involves the picturing of an- 
other as asleep, is a strong auto-sugges- 
tion of sleep, taking effect in my own 
case in about five minutes if the con- 
ditions be kept constant. The more 
clearly the patient’s sleep is pictured the 
stronger becomes the subjective feeling 





* Féré cites a case of hysterical paralysis brought 
on byadream, 5S tion et Mi t,p.25. See. 





also Brain, Jan. 1887. 
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of drowsiness. After about ten minutes 
the ability to give strong concentration 
seems to disintegrate, attention is re- 
newed only by fits and starts and in 
the presence of great mental inertia, and 
the oncoming of sleep is almost over- 
powering, An unfailing cure for insom- 
nia (speaking for myself) is the persistent 
effort to put some one else asleep by 
hard thinking of the end in view, with 
a continued gentle movement, such as 
stroking the other with the hand. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to 
bring on a state of drowsiness by imagin- 
ing myself asleep. The first effort at this, 
indeed, is promising, for it leads to a 
state of restfulness and ease akin to the 
mental composure which is the usual 
preliminary to sleep; but it goes no far- 
ther. It is succeeded by a state of steady 
wakefulness which effort of attention or 
effort not to attend only intensifies. If 
the victim of insomnia could only forget 
that he is thus afflicted, could forget 
himself altogether, his case would be 
more hopeful. The contrast between 
this condition and that already described 
shows that it is the self-idea, with the 
emotions it awakens, which prevents the 
suggestion from realizing itself and prob- 
ably accounts for most cases of insomnia.* 

The attempt to analyze out the emo- 
tional “moments” which enter in the 
latter case yields some such result as the 
following. It1s impossible to think of self, 
however vaguery and fugitively, without 
inducing positive emotional excitement. 
All the intense self-motives which prac- 
tical life keeps alive—the most vigorous 
expressive influences of our mental na- 
ture—at once tend to spring up from their 
nascent state. There are really no proper 
distinctions among them: pride t shades 
down to complacency, complacency 
merges into mild interest, interest be- 





*This is confirmed by the fact that insomnia 
readily yields to hypnotic suggestion. 

+A friend informs me that when he pictures him- 
self asleep or dead, he cannot help feeling gratified 
that he makes so handscme a corpse. 
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comes intensified in anxiety or fear. Or 
the mere thought of self starts a train 
of affairs through consciousness about 
which personal concern is lively. When 
one thinks of himself a kind of egoistic 
excitement at once arises. It is undoubt- 
edly these subjective elements, these 
emotional phases, which prevent such 
conscious auto-suggestions from realizing 
themselves. 

Sense-Exaltation. — Recent hypnotic 
discussions have shown the remarkable 
exaltation which the senses may attain 
in somnambulism, together with a corre- 
sponding refinement in the interpretative 
faculty. Events, etc., quite subconscious 
usually become suggestions of direct in- 
fluence upon the subject. The possibility 
of such training of the senses in the nor- 
mal state has not had sufficient emphasis. 
The young child’s subtle discriminations 
of facial and other personal indications 
are remarkable. The prolonged experi- 
ence of putting H. to sleep—extending 
over a period of more than six months, 
during which I slept beside her bed— 
served to make me alive to a certain class 
of suggestions otherwise quite beyond 
notice.* In the first place we may note the 
intense auto-suggestion of sleep already 
pointed out, under the stimulus of repeat- 
ed nursery rhymes regularly resorted to 
in putting the child asleep. Second, sur- 
prising progressive exaltation of hearing 
and the interpretation of sounds coming 
from her ina dark room. At the end of 
four or five months, her movements in 
bed awoke me or not according as she 
herself was awake or not. Frequently 
after awaking I was distinctly aware of 
what movements of hers had awaked met 
A movement of her head by which it was 





*1It is well known that mothers are awake to the 
needs of their infants when they are asleep to every- 
thing else; but no psychological observer has before, 
to my knowledge, made a personal study of the 
mental state in himself, 

+ This fact is analogous to our common experience 
of being awaked by a loud noise and then hearing it 
after we awake : although the explanation is not the 
same. 
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held up from her pillow was readily dis- 
tinguished from the restless movements 
of her sleep. It-was not so much, there- 
fore, exaltation of hearing as exaltation 
of the function of the recognition of 
sounds heard and of their discrimination. 

Again, the same phenomenon to an 
equally marked degree attended the 
sound of her breathing. It is well 
enough known that the smallest func- 
tional bodily changes induce changes in 
both the rapidity and the quality of the 
respiration. In sleep the muscles of in- 
halation and exhalation are relaxed, in- 
halation becomes short and quick, exha- 
lation long and exhaustive, and the 
rhythmic intervals of respiration much 
lengthened. Now degrees of relative 
wakefulness are indicated with surprising 
delicacy by the slight respiration-sounds 
given forth by the sleeper. Professional 
nurses learn tointerpret these indications 
with great skill. This kind of hearing 
exaltation became very pronounced in my 
operations with my child. After some 
experience the peculiar breathing of ad- 
vancing or actual wakefulness in the child 
was sufficient to wake me. And when 
awake myself, the change in the infant’s 
respiration-sounds to those indicative of 
oncoming sleep was sufficient to sug- 
gest or bring on sleep in myself. In the 
dark, also, the general character of her 
breathing-sounds was interpreted with 
great accuracy in terms of her varied 
needs—comfort or discomfort, etc. The 
same kind of suggestion from the respi- 
ration-sounds now troubles me whenever 
any one is sleeping within hearing dis- 
tance.* 





*This is an unpleasant result which I find con- 
firmed by professional infants’ nurses. They com- 
plain of loss of sleep when off duty. Mrs, James 
Murray, an infants’ nurse in Toronto, informs me 
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The reactions in movement upon these 
suggestions are very marked and appro- 
priate, in customary or habitual lines, al- 
though the stimulations are quite subcon- 
scious. The clearest illustrations in this 
body of my experiences were afforded 
by my responses in crude songs to the 
infant’s waking movements and breath- 
ing-sounds. I have often waked myself by 
myself singing one of two nursery rhymes, 
which by endless repetition night after 
night had become so automatic as to fol- 
low in a reactive way upon the sense- 
stimulus from the child. It is certainly 
astonishing that among the things which 
one may get to do automatically, we find 
automatic singing: but writers on mental 
defect have claimed that the function of 
musical or semi-musical expression may 
be reflex.* 

The principle of subconscious sugges- 
tion, of which these simple facts are less 
important illustrations, has very interest- 
ing applications in the higher reaches of 
social, moral, and educational theory. I 
have applied the phrase “plastic imita- 
tion” to certain of the social and educa- 
tional phenomena.t The full discussion 
of this topic, with its various bearings, is 
included in my forthcoming work on 
“Mental Development in the Child and 
the Race.” 

J. Mark BaLpwIn. 





that she finds it impossible to sleep when she has no 
infant in hearing distance, and for that reason she 
never asks for a vacation. Her normal sleep has 
evidently come to depend upon continuous sopori- 
fic suggestions from a child, In another point, also, 
her experience confirms my observations, i.e., the 
child’s movements, preliminary to waking, awake 
her, when no other movements of the child do so— 
the consequence being that she is ready for the in- 
fant when it gets fully awake and cries out. 

*Cf. Walleschek, Zeitsch, fur Psychologie, vi, 
Hefte 2, 3. 

+ Mind, Jan. 1894. 
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IT is with extreme regret that we re- 
cord the death of Mr. Walter Pater, 
which took place at Oxford on July 30. 
He had been suffering from rheumatism, 
complicated with pleurisy; and though 
he seemed to be recovering, he passed 
away, very suddenly, in a fainting-fit, at 
his rooms in Brasenose. He had not 
quite completed his fifty-fifth year. 

Walter Horatio Pater was born in Lon- 
don in 1839, and educated at the King’s 
School, Canterbury. In 1858 he matric- 
ulated at Oxford as a commoner of 
Queen’s, among his contemporaries being 
Mr. Swinburne and the late J. A. Sy- 
monds. It does not appear that he tried 
for honors in Moderations; but he ob- 
tained a second class in the Final Classi- 
cal School in 1862. In those days fellow- 
ships were easier to win than now; and 
after waiting for two years Pater was 
elected to a fellowship at Brasenose, 
which he held to the day of his death. 
He also filled continuously such college 
offices as those of lecturer, tutor, and 
dean; but he never took any active part 
in the affairs of the university. For some 
time, indeed, he lived in London, only 
going down to Oxford to perform his 
duiics ; and it must be admitted that his 
was a somewhat incongruous figure in a 
college whose chief distinction is to have 
been so often “ head of the river.” 

Pater’s first book, Studzes in the His- 
tory of the Renaissance, was published in 


1873, and has since passed through three 
editions. After an interval of twelve 


years, this was followed by Marius the 
Epicurean, which remains his master- 
piece. /maginary Portraits appeared in 
1887, and Appreciations (consisting most- 
ly of reprinted articles) in 1889. Only 
last year he brought out a series of five 
lectures on Plato and Platonism. He 
also contributed to Mr. Humphry Ward’s 
“English Poets,” and wrote occasionally 
in the magazines. 

The quantity of Pater’s work is not 
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large; but it is sufficient, in both matter 
and manner, to give him a distinct place 
in the history of the later Victorian 
epoch. To the temperament of a poet, 
he added the learning of a scholar and a 
profound knowledge of all the arts. His 
sympathetic personality colored every- 
thing that he wrote. Whether dealing 
with Greek philosophy, with Italian art, 
or with German enlightenment, it is al- 
ways the author himself that speaks as 
the representative of zsthetic culture. 
If the passion for the beautiful tempted 
him occasionally into extravagance—as 
when he seemed to adopt the Cyrenaic 
paradox, that life consists in the realiza- 
tion of exquisite moments of sensation 
—this youthful ardor was redeemed 
by the philosophic simplicity of his 
mature years. One of the strongest fea- 
tures in his character was his sense of 
duty, which was shown alike in his rela- 
tions to his sisters, to his friends, and to 
his pupils. This same conscientiousness 
prevented him from producing much, 
and constrained him to polish to an ex- 
cessive degree everything that he sent to 
the press. His high-water mark as a 
writer is attained in some imaginative 
sketches of the life of a little child, which 
we may assume to be at least in part 
autobiographical, and which he never re- 
printed.—J. S. C., in The Academy, 


WALTER PATER. 
(July 30, 1894.) 


The freshness of the light, its secrecy, 

Spices, or honey from sweet-smelling bower, 

The harmony of time, love's trembling hour 

Struck on thee with a new felicity. 

Standing, a child, by a red hawthorn-tree, ~ 

Its perishing, small petals’ flame had power 

To fill with masses of soft, ruddy flower 

A certain roadside in thy memory: 

And haply when the tragic clouds of night 

Were slowly wrapping round thee, in the cold 

Of which men always die, a sense renewed 

Of the things sweet to touch and breath and sight, 

That thou didst touch and breathe and see of old 

Stole on thee with the warmth of gratitude. 
Micuast. Fievp. 
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Notes and Announcements. 


Mr. G. F. WATTS is at present engaged 
in painting a portrait of Prof. Max Miiller. 


It is proposed that several friends of 
Mr. Pater should prepare reminiscences, 
to be gathered together in a single 
volume. 


IT is understood that Mr. Shadwell, of 
Oriel, will select from Mr. Walter Pater’s 
papers such of his writings as it seems 
advisable to publish in book torm. 


CANON TRISTRAM of Durham will pub- 
lish his work on LZastern Customs in 
Bible Lands early inSeptember. Thomas 
Whittaker has arranged for the American 
edition, which will be issued immediately. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE has another 
historical novel nearly ready. Its title 
will be Zhe Cook and the Captive, the 
story dealing with an interesting period of 
medizval French history. Thomas Whit- 
taker will publish the American edition. 


Dr. W. H. METZLER, fer the past two 
years instructor in the mathematical de- 
partment of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has resigned, and — 
the professorship of mathematics at Gen- 
esee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y. 


CHARLES FLINT MCCLUMPHA, acting 
associate professor in the University 
the City of New York for the past three 

ears, has been called to the chair of 
nglish_ Language and Literature in 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


Mrs. EVERARD COTEs (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan), the author of the striking novel, 
A Daughter of To-day, which is exciting 
so much interest, has left her former 
home in Calcutta, and is spending the 
summer at Oxford, England. 


Dr. C. ELLIS STEVENS, author of the 
recently-published work, Sources of the 
Constitution of the United States, has re- 
ceived flattering recognition of the value 
of his book as a contribution to the sci- 
ence of constitutional law, in the form of 
the decoration of a Knight of the Order 
of Isabella the Catholic from the Queen 
Regent of Spain. 


D. C. HEATH & Co., Boston, are about 
to issue Pailleron’s Le Monde ou l'on s'en- 
nuze, a delightfully witty comedy—-a mas- 
terpiece in its way—edited with notes by 
Prof. A. C. Pendleton, Bethany College, 
West Virginia. This will prove a highly- 


entertaining text for second-year reading, 
and very well suited for oral practice in 
the class-room. 


WE understand that the Hon. George 
Curzon is hastening on the publication 
of his new book, entitled Prodlems of the 
Far East, which was originally announced 
to appear in October. Its issue may now 
be expected very shortly. It will con- 
tain a detailed description of Korea, and 
also a discussion of the rivalry between 
China and Japan. 


Pror. W. M. Conway, the author of 
the great work, Climbing and Explora- 
tion in the Karakorum Scabies which 
has just been published by D. Appleton 
& Co., is the vice-president of the famous 
Alpine Club, and he has added a brilliant 
page to its records by climbing the high- 
est peak yet ascended, in addition to 
other achievements of his remarkable ex- 
pedition. 

THE book on Memorials of Old Whitby, 
- Canon Atkinson, of Danby, which has 

ready been announced, is now all in 
type, and may be expected very shortly. 
It will throw much light on the early 
history both of the town and the abbey, 
and will also put forward a new view as 
to the character and nationality of Czd- 
mon. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are the 
publishers. 


Pror. MAX MULLER is preparing for 
the press a new edition, in four volumes, 
of his Chips from a German Workshop, 
which has long been out of print. The 
first volume will contain “Recent Es- 
says,” the second “ Biographical Essays,” 
the third “ Essays on Language and Lit- 
erature,” and the fourth “ Essays on the 
Sciences of Language, of Thought, and 
of Mythology.” 


D. C. HEATH & Co., Boston, have in 
press for immediate issue Gerstacker’s 
Germelshausen, with introduction and 
notes by Prof. Carl Osthaus of Indiana 
University, and with a complete vocabu- 
lary. This little story furnishes excellent 
reading for the latter part of a first-year’s 
course. The narrative is interesting, not 
merely from its connection with German 
folk-lore, but more because of the be- 
witching spell cast by its sweet simplicity 
and dramatic vividness. 


THE August part of the Portfolio, 
which, with the same extent of letterpress 
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as before and a due proportion of plates 
and cuts, has now become a serial of 
monthly essays on single subjects, con- 
tains “The New Forest,” by Mr. C. F. 
Cornish. Mr. W. Armstrong will supply 
the September part with an essay on 
“Gainsborough ;” “French Bookbind- 
ings,” by Mr. W. Y. Fletcher, will appear 
in October; and “ Albert Diirer’s Engrav- 
ings,” by Mr. L. Cust, will be published 
in November. 


D. C. HeatH & Co. have just pub- 
blished the third edition of Sever’s 
Progressive Speller. This new edition 
contains twenty-four additional pages, 

iving lessons in synonyms, antonyms, 
omonyms, words traceable to the Latin, 
words traceable to the Greek, and foreign 
words and phrases. It is believed that 
this book is now the most complete 
speller published, covering as it does 
advanced primary, intermediate, and 
grammar grades. Although the size of 
the book has been considerably increased, 
the price is kept the same. 


Mr. PATER’S last publication, Zhe 
Child in the House, contains reminis- 
cences of his own early years, and deals 
particularly with his first impressions of 
death—“ the fear of death intensified by 
the desire of beauty.” Though issued 
only a few weeks ago from the press of 
the author’s friend, Mr. Daniel, at Oxford, 
The Child in the House was actually 
written in 1878. Only 250 copies were 

rinted, and Mr. Pater intended to issue 
it later as one of a second series of 
Imaginary Portraits. He had two or 
three other chapters in view for this 
volume, including a paper published not 
long ago in an American magazine. 


FOLLOWING the same line as her pop- 
ular book on Plant Life, in “ Nature 
Stories for Young Readers,” Miss Flor- 
ence Bass of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
prepared a volume on Animal Life in 
the same series, and the book is soon to 
be published by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. The book contains chiefly 
stories of insects illustrating some of 
their transformations, modes of self- 

rotection, caring for their young, etc. 
t aims to give the child the poetic view 
of this phase of life; to lead him to 
observe it in its natural environment, 
and to be more considerate of animal 
life in general. The work will make a 
volume of about 140 pages, in open type, 
and will be illustrated with a large num- 
ber of engravings drawn from nature. 
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THE second series of Medieval Jewish 
Chronicles, which will appear, like the 
first, in the “ Anecdota Oxoniensia,” is 
far advanced, and will most likely be 
issued at the beginning of 1895. Besides 
texts revised by MSS., the volume will 
contain a Jewish-Byzantine chronicle of 
the eleventh century (according to a 
unique MS. in the Cathedral Library of 
Toledo),which is important forthe history 
of the settlement of the et in Southern 
Italy as well as for the history of the in- 
vasion of the Arabs in the same century ; 
a Judzo-Arabic chronicle composed in 
Egypt in the tenth ee as well 
as the whole narrative of David, who 
calls himself a descendant of the tribe 
of Reuben, of which only fragments are 
known, the last two according to unique 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 


THE slab that is to cover the grave of 
Robert Browning in Westminster Abbey 
is almost completed, and will be sent to 
England quite shortly from Venice. 
Owing to the limitations of the allotted 
space, it was not easy for Mr. Barrett 
Browning to decide upon a design. The 
gravestone will be of Oriental porphyry, 
of which the poet was particularly fond. 
It was difficult to find a piece sufficiently 
large, but finally Mr. R. B. Browning met 
with one at Rome. It has been put into 
a frame of Siena marble, and the whole, 
though rich, is of the — simplicity, 
and in accordance with what would have 
been the poet’s taste. The inscription 
will consist of only the name and date of 
birth, with an English rose at the head 
and a Florentine lily below. 


GENERAL BRADLEY T. JOHNSON, the 
author of General Washington, is a 
Marylander of the Revolutionary family 
the head of which nominated George 
Washington to be commander-in-chief, 
and was in time made by him Associate 
—_ of the Supreme Court of the 

nited States and Secretary of State, and 
with whom for fifty years there was con- 
stant, familiar, and confidential inter- 
course. He commanded the Maryland 
line in the Armyof Northern Virginia 
as a trusted lieutenant of Lee and Jack- 
son, and gave the best of his life to the 
service of Virginia as soldier and as 
senator. His connection and sympathy 
with Virginia have been hereditary and 
intimate, and his environment, there- 
fore, has peculiarly qualified him for the 
preparation of the biography of Wash- 
ington published in the Great Comman- 
ders Series by D. Appelton & Co. 
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THE long list of Macmillan & Co.'s 
forthcoming books for the autumn in- 
cludes the following for the month of 
September: Miss Adéle M. Fielde’s A 
Corner of Cathay, with colored plates; 
Miss Diana C. Kimber’s Anatomy and 
Physiology for Nurses; Selden L. Whit- 
comb’s Chronological Outlines of Ameri- 
can Literature, with a Preface by Brander 
Mathews; E. S. Shuckburgh’s 4 History 
of Rome to the Battle of Actium, with 
maps and plans; Dr. Arthur Willey’s 
Amphioxus and the Ancestry of the Verte- 
brates; the second volume of Prof. E. 
L. Nichols’s Ladoratory Manual of Physics 
and Applied Electricity ; G. S. Turpin’s 
Lessons in Organic Chemistry, Part I.; 
a new edition of H. S. Salt’s Animal 
Rights, with an Essay on Vivisection in 
America by Dr. Albert Leffingwell ; Prof. 
O. F. Emerson’s History of the English 
Language; and Mrs. Molesworth’s new 
story, My New Home. 


IT is rather more than ten years since 
the first edition of Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
scholarly work, The ‘Phado’ of Plato, 
edited, with introduction, notes, and ap- 
pendices, appeared, and Greek scholars 
and students alike will undoubtedly join 
in welcoming a new edition of it, both 
on account of its own intrinsic merit 
and also on account of its being the first 
volume printed by Messrs. Macmillan in 
their beautiful new Greek type. Most 
readers will, we fancy, readily agree with 
Mr. Archer-Hind that the publishers 
have earned the cordial thanks of all 
who think that a printed page ought to 
aim at being a work of art. The Phedo 
is among the most beautiful of all Plato’s 
writings, and earnest students will find 
this edition of the text, with its fine 
introduction and numerous notes, a most 
helpful and inspiriting volume. The 
editor concerns himself more with the 
philosophical contents of the dialogue 
than with minute points of language, 
rena Be it should added, the latter 
are sufficiently dealt with wherever they 
are necessary to the elucidation of the 
former.—Pudlisher’s Circular. 


THE August number of Natural Science 
(Macmillans) contains a special supple- 
ment on “Taxidermy as a Fine Art,” 
which is based upon Dr. R. W. Shufeldt’s 
report to the Smithsonian Institution, 
and is illustrated with a series of eight 
orn plates from the same 
source. Sa Walter Gregory writes 
upon “The Evolution of the Thames,” 
arguing—in opposition to the views of 
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Prof. Prestwich—that the main outlines 
of the river system were determined 
long before Pleistocene times. One of 
his arguments is drawn from the distri- 
bution of Sarsen stones: it appears that 
the stones forming Wayland Smith’s 
cave, and also the Bioeten Stone, have 
been brought from a distance. Mr. E. S. 
Goodrich describes the exhibition cases 
that have recently been arranged in the 
Oxford University Museum by Prof. Ray 
Lankester. One of them contains the 
remains 3 the or ther with the 
correspondin rts of pigeons, to illus- 
trate the affinities ectwaen them. Mr. 
C. Davies Sherborne has compiled a 
most useful paper a ew of books of re- 
ference in the natural sciences, classified 
for the most oa according to subjects. 
er 


It fills altogether twelve pages. Finally, 
we must mention an interesting notice 
of the late Brian Houghton Hodgson. 


A VERY pretty illustration is at hand 
showing that forms of expression and 
forms of thought in certain essential 
matters are precisely the same, east and 
west of the Atlantic, among the people 
of England and among Americans of 
English descent. Mr. Du Maurier, in 
several memorable in his 7rilby, 
refers to “Ben Bolt” as though it were 
a genuinely and typically English song: 

** Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt ? 

Sweet Alice, with hair so brown?” 

Now, a song of Continental origin, 
ropa in English dress, will be 
traced to its home; and an Irish song or 
a Scotch song must claim its own 
culiar honors and no others. But “ Ben 
Bolt is an American poem, written by 
Dr. Thomas Dunn English, author of 
Battle Lyrics, and now a member of 
Congress from New Jersey. An English 
author, handling it with familiar touch, 
as though saying, “Oh yes, of course 
that is English,” American readers (nine 
tenths of all of them, no doubt) echo, 
“Of course. How unmistakably Eng- 
lish!” The fact appears from this that 
in some things—most important and 
most essential characteristics, as we 
have said—the two great branches of 
English-speaking moderns cannot tell 
each other apart. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., New York, 
report quite a number of novelties for 
the fall and holiday season, stock of 
which is now being received from the 
binders. The “ Edinburgh” Waverley, a 
new edition of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, 
in 25 and 12 vols., ina neat 12mo size, 
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Can:eos of Literature from Standard 
Authors, containing half-hour readings 
from ancient and modern writers. Quzet 
Stories from an Old Woman's Garden, 
by Alison McLean. Stirring Tales of 

olonial Adventure, a new book for 
boys, by Skipp Borlase. Zhe Lans- 
downe Handy Volume Shakespeare, on 
India paper, whereby completeness and 
clear type are a e in six little pocket 
volumes. The Surprise Circus Pano- 
rama is a movable novelty for children. 
The Animal Object Book, printed in 
colors on stiff boards, and intended for 
the yay er and nursery. (1) Cir- 
cus A BC. (2)A new soldier book. 
(3) One, Two, Three, Four: a children’s 
object book—additions to their “ Colum- 
bia Colored Toy Book Series,” 4to size, 
paper and untearable; also a variety of 
cheaper colored toy books, paper and 
untearable, from 5 cents upwards. A 
new and chaste binding for their “Crown” 
Library of Standard 12mos, with its neat 
stamp and gilt tops, will increase the 
sales of this favorite series. The Shield 
of Faith, a new painting book of script- 
ure texts for young artists. “The Star 
of Hope Library” of 10 small volumes 
for the Sunday-school. To their well- 
known “ Albion Edition of the Standard 
Poets” they have added the //ad and 
Odyssey of Homer, translated by Pope, 
and with Flaxman’s outline illustrations, 
This series now numbers 16 varieties, 
and is kept in cloth, and Venetian moroc- 
co limp and ded, and smooth calf. 
Their Royal Natural History, in 50-cent 
parts, will commence in September and 
be continued monthly ; also in quarterly 
and half-yearly volumes, as ready. 


PERHAPS no literary announcement 
could better befit the approach of the 
much-experted industrial and business 
revival than chat of the publication in 
September of Mr. John Bartlett’s new 
and complete Concordance to Shake- 
speare by Macmillan & Co. of New York. 
To know that such a work is by the uni- 
versally-lauded author of Familiar Quo- 
tations is the surest guarantee of its not 
less wide and welcome reception. Mag- 
num opus, as it may well be called, it is 
the fruit of over twenty years’ preparatory 
labor, a compilation perfected with the 
utmost care and accuracy, its pages con- 
taining a numerical total of some 400,000 
entries, and wholly surpassing all preced- 
ing volumes of the same nature in com- 
prehensive completeness. A feature of 
the new Bartlett's Concordance to Shake- 
speare which is of striking worth, and 
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which especially distinguishes itself from 
all its predecessors, is that references are 
given not only to Acts and Scenes, but to 
the /znes as numbered in the Globe Edition 
of Shakespeare, from which this Con- 
cordance was prepared. There is no 
reader or student of Shakespeare to 
whom this announcement by the Mac- 
millans will not come with a thrill of 
satisfied delight, in view of the matchless 
qualifications of the distinguished com- 
piler for his invaluable service, the long 
period consumed in the preparation of 
the work, the comprehensiveness and 
completeness of the compiler’s labor, and 
the high character of the publishers who 
have undertaken to present such a monu- 
ment of literary industry to the world- 
wide English-speaking public. 

In this truly royal volume will ke found 
a verbal index to words, phrases, and 
passages in the dramatic works of Shake- 
speare, together with a supplementary 
concordance to the poems. It will not 
be long, in the very nature of things, be- 
fore the question will be raised whether, 
among all the commentators, critics, con- 
cordance-makers, and even actors of the 
immortal poet, the centuries since he 
lived to illumine the world of man with 
his divine genius have not awaited the 
needed appearance of just such a genius 
of critical collaboration as John Bartlett 
has shown himself to be. All lovers and 
especially all learners of Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare scholars of every grade, age, 
and name will quickly discover in this 
new concordance that a light has been 
put in their hands that will show them a 
clearer way through the treasury vaults 
of Shakespeare’s plays and poems than 
any yet laid open to their appreciative 
intelligence. The vast and varied wealth 
of the poet’s unsurpassed genius is here 
exposed to their ready discovery and en- 
joyment. If any help to the completest 
understanding and assimilation of these 
immortal poems could be successfully in- 
voked, the reader of Shakespeare will 
unhesitatingly concede that such an 
earnest summons has been fully responded 
to in this accurate, thorough, and com- 

rehensive compilation of Mr. Bartlett. 

he complete Concordance of Mary 
Cowden Clarke has so long been the 
staple of gratitude for so many Shake- 
speare readers and scholars, that the 
appearance of the more comprehensive 
and complete work of John Bartlett will 
be welcomed with a delight for whose 


fulness her performance was a timely 
preparation, if not prophecy. 
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History of Germany in the Middle Ages. By 
ERNEST F. HENDERSON, A.M., Ph.D. 
. (Macmillan & Co.). 


This book, which relates the most im- 
portant events of German history, from 
the earliest date of that country becoming 
known to the civilized nations of Europe 
down to the overthrow of the Hohenstauf- 
fen dynasty in 1268, is the product of con- 
scientious labor and rigid impartiality,— 
qualities which, however desirable and 
even essential in a useful history, will, we 
fear, impair the popularity of the work in 
the eyes of that too large class of readers 
who require from an author not merely 
facts but opinions, who are more curious 
about his theories than his veracity, and, 
to use, the words of Locke, are ‘‘ content 
to live on the alms-basket of borrowed 
and beggarly doctrines.” This intellectual 
laziness has been prolific of evil to indi- 
viduals and communities, but the really 
upright and self-respecting student will de- 
mand only accurate facts, believing himself 
competent to form an honest and very 
probably a sound judgment on men and 
manners ; and this Mr. Henderson has en- 
abled him to do. 

In Hermann, whom the Romans termed 
Arminius, chief of the Chirusci or West- 
phalians, we encounter the first champion 
of Germanic unity; but notwithstanding 
the decisive victory of Winfield, he fell a 
victim to the jealousy of those powerful 
chiefs whom our author rather quaintly 
terms ‘‘stem-dukes,” apparently meaning 
Princes who were of the same race as their 
subjects. The various incursions of Ger- 
man tribes into the Roman territory can- 
not be looked on as properly belonging to 
the annals of their country, and the great 
names of Alaric and Genseric, of Chlodo- 
wig and Totilas, come really within the 
domain of world-history ; the narrative of 
German nationality cannot be said to be- 
gin before the reign of Karl the Great, if 
even then. If we arrange the history of 
Medieval Germany by dynasties, as our 
author seems to have done, we can form 
three periods, that of the Karolings, during 
whose predominance the country cannot 
be said to have existed as a nation; the 
Saxon Monarchy ; and that of the Hohen- 
stauffen or Suabian line down to the defeat 
of Conradin, the last of his race, at Tag- 
liocozzo in 1268, though the generality of 
writers carry on the Middle Ages two cen- 
turies further. 

The most remarkable exploits of Karl 
(if we lay aside the legendary lore handed 
down by the Archbishop Turpin and ‘‘ mar- 
ried to immortal verse” by Ariosto) were 
the subjugation of the Lombards and Sax- 


ons, the organization of Bavaria into a 
province, the overthrow of the marauding 
Avars, and the acquisition of the Imperial 
crown; but his promotion of legislation, 
art, and literature gives him, in our eyes, 
a stronger claim to the gratitude of pos- 
terity. His predecessor Pepin had granted 
to the Holy See the Exarchate of Ravena, 
and this donation Karl confirmed bya writ- 
ten deed, which subsequently, by means 
of a forged interpolation, was held to con- 
fer on the Pope the independent sover- 
eignty of all northern Italy, and this fraud 
was not detected for some centuries. The 
land-hunger ofthe medieval priesthood 
equalled that of a French peasant-propri- 
etor, or an Irish evicted campaigner. Karl 
made a serious mistake in establishing 
vassal kings, while at the same time he 
claimed the right of legislating for the ter- 
ritories he committed to their charge,—a 
most unpopular system, the maxim, ‘‘ the 
king reigns but does not govern,” being 
unworkable then as itisnow. We must, 
however, approve of his hostility to the 
slave-trade, and to the degradation of free 
proprietors into serfage through poverty. 
He maintained somewhat friendly relations 
with the English King Offa of Mercia, but 
our author has not noticed that his reign 
exhibits the first instance (would that there 
had not been so many of them !) of foreign 
interference in the domestic politics of 
England, solicited too (as has always been 
the case) by a native of our country. We 
have no evidence that Karl aimed at uni- 
versal empire ; though he was ambitious, 
his ambition seems to have been for the 
promotion of Christianity and civilization, 
and for the permanent union of France, 
Italy, and Germany. In the last of these 
countries he found the greatest difficulty, 
for the Avars opposed him in the south- 
east, the Danes in the north, while the 
Wends, a numerous race which had once 
extended from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 


* held almost all the eastern portion of what 


is now the Prussian Kingdom. His ca- 
pitularies, as the collections of edicts are 
called, contain some wise regulations 
and many enforcing respect for morality 
and orthodox faith, which apparently he 
deemed identical, but are too often ridicu- 
lously scrupulous and minute. For in- 
stance, he forbids the dignified clergy to 
keep fortune-tellers, and nuns to write 
love-letters. We may well ask whether 
people who have ‘‘entered into religion” 
ever do such things. 

But when the master-hand was removed, 
the reign of decay, anarchy, and ruin set 
in, attributable in great measure to clerical 
and female influence. Louis the Pious ar- 
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ranged during his lifetime a division of his 
empire—a measure fatal to monarchies, 
as it is to landed estates—and at once the 
standard of rebellion was unfurled, while 
the palace became a hotbed of treachery 
andintrigue. In 841 a battle at Fontenoy, 
followed by the treaty of Verdun, first gave 
Germany an independent existence under 
the name of the East Frankish Kingdom. 
Within twenty years after this date we find 
trial by jury in force, many cases of the 
interference of clerical synods for the pro- 
tection of the peasants against the oppres- 
sions of their lords, and the publication of 
the forged Isidorian Decretals. These doc- 
uments professed to have emanated from 
earlier popes, and asserted the immunity 
of the persons and properties of the clergy 
from the authority of lay tribunals, and 
were often appealed to in disputes between 
Church and State. In 870, too, we find the 
two nations quarrelling about the posses- 
sion of Lorraine, which by the treaty of 
Mersen was divided on racial and linguis- 
tic lines, and the Rhine became ‘‘ Deutsch- 
land’s Strom aber nicht Deutschland’s 
Grenze.” 

All energy had now died out of the Ka- 
rolings, though the heroic names of Ar- 
nulf of Kirsthen and Baldwin Bras-de-fer 
deserve honorable remembrance, and Con- 
rad, the last of his race, gave anoble ex- 
ample of disinterestedness by devising the 
succession (as far as it was in his power) 
to Henry of Saxony, who was the first of 
Teutonic monarchs to cultivate friendly 
relations with England, by marriage with 
Edith, sister of King Athelstan. He 
erected castles to oppose the incursions of 
the Hungarians, Wends, and Normans, 
around which towns soon sprang up (the 
working man being quite willing to put 
himself under the protection of the aristo- 
crat), and also introduced cavalry into his 
army. His successor, Otto the Great, suc- 
ceeded in teaching the ‘‘ stem-dukes”’ that 
loyalty, like honesty, is the best policy, in 
ruling not only the German but the Roman 
Church, and in uniting Italy to his do- 
minions. He had to encounter rebellions, 
which he crushed, and repeated invasions 
of the Wends and Hungarians, and it is 
noteworthy that several rebel chiefs fell 
fighting in his cause in the victorious bat- 
tles on the Lech and the Havel. This was 
the age of Roswitha, Abbess of Gunders- 
heim, who wrote dramas on religious sub. 
jects; and it should be remembered that 
Otto founded a bishopric at Posen, which 
must therefore have been a portion of the 
Germain domain,—an unpleasant fact for 
the sentimentalists who mourn over the 
wrongs' of Poland. His two immediate 
successors, both bearing the name of Otto, 
were men of energy and ruled justly in the 
main, though disquieted by attacks from 


Poland and Bohemia, as well as by con- 
spiracies and abortive rebellions in which 
France co-operated. Otto III. deserves 
our approval for having suppressed the 
insurrections of the Roman populace, re- 
stored the pope to his legitimate rights, 
and punished by the axe the demagogic 
tyrant, Crescentius. With him the Saxon 
line really came to an end, though the 
claim of relationship was valid enough to 
secure the election of Henry of Bavaria. 
This ruler and his successor, Conrad, re- 
sisted vigorously, though not very success- 
fully, the Pan-Slavic aspirations of the 
Poles and Bohemians, made many useful 
laws, checked the sale of slaves, and in- 
troduced something like a Parliament so 
far, at least, as regards the nobility. By 
their aid, too, the inferior nobles, or squire- 
archy, rose to some degree of political 
consideration. About the time of the ac- 
cession of Henry III., we find the origin 
of the Hanseatic League, the ‘‘ Truce of 
God,” and the commencement of improve- 
ments in the ecclesiastical architecture, and 
soon after Poland and Bohemia submitted 
to vassalage, though Hungary was inde- 
pendent and hostile. 

It was unfortunate for Henry IV., the 
last of the Bavarian line, that, having 
ascended the throne at the early age of 
six, he was brought up by a weak and in- 
triguing mother, Agnes of Poitiers—French 
marriages seem to have been as unlucky 
for Germany as they have been to Eng- 
land—and that he lived in the days of the 
daring and despotic Hildebrand, a/ias Pope 
Gregory VII. The rivalry of Church and 
State culminated in this reign, the Emperor 
insisting on his right of investiture of 
bishops, which the pope refused to admit, 
holding that this would be giving a lay- 
man the power of appointment, a conclu- 
sion we consider a perfect non sequitur. 
The pope excommunicated the emperor, 
which in the then state of religious belief 
involved his deposition, and the emperor 
in turn deposed the pope,—proceedings 
which neither party much regarded at first. 
By his well-known penitential degradation 
at Canossa Henry gained a diplomatic vic- 
tory, but tarnished the German name, and 
hence Teutonic hostility to Romish pre- 
tensions found utterance in the words of 
the Diet of 1172, now engraved on the 
marble of Harzburg, ‘‘ We never will go to 
Canossa.” But the strife broke out again, 
the pope bestowed the crown on two 
princes in succession, the emperor pro- 
cured the election of an antipope, and 
though he carried on the contest with some 
degree of success, yet nothing like peace 
was gained until the death of Gregory in 
1084. The closing years of Henry’s life 
were checkered by the unnatural rebellion 
of his son, which was saactioned, if not 
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instigated, by the Vatican; he finally ab- 
dicated and died in 1106, lamented by the 
humbler classes, to whom he had always 
been a just and benevolent sovereign. 
The Holy See now declared the inves- 
titure of bishops a sacrament, with which 
therefore laymen could not interfere, and 
forbade the clergy to do homage for their 
estates to any lord paramount, even a 
monarch, encouraged no doubt by the ac- 
quiescence of England and Hungary in 
these views. Pope Paschal II. proposed 
as a compromise that the clergy should 
give up all their landed estates to the 
Crown and subsist for the future on tithes 
and pious offerings ; but this the German 
episcopacy declined to accept, and the 
measure was equally distasteful to the 
barons, who, as tenants, occupied church- 
lands. Eventually, by the Concordat of 
Worms, the crown gave up the right of 
investiture, reserving only a very modified 
homage for the landed property of the 
sees. He died in 1125, and with him ended 
the imperial line of Bavaria. The house 
of Hohenstauffen, which rose to power 
after a protracted struggle in 1139 and 
ended on the field of Tagliocozzo in 1268, 
exhibits more monarchs endowed with po- 
litical ability, daring energy, and, for the 
times in which they lived, a stricter sense 
of justice, than any dynasty recorded in 
history, except perhaps our own Tudors, 
whom in many points they seem strongly 
to resemble. Under their rule commerce 
was promoted, cities obtained municipal 
rights and the power of self-defence, the 
Slavic tribes were converted to Christian- 
ity and civilization, the boundaries of the 
Empire extended to the eastward, and lit- 
erature in its poetic form (the earliest it 
assumes in every country) warmly encour- 
aged. It is sad to reflect that their ener- 
gies were wasted in an unsuccessful strug- 
gle with the papal power, which actually 
attempted and, for a time at least, suc- 
ceeded in reducing the Germanic nation 
to a state of vassalage. The emperors 
steadily opposed sacerdotal ambition, but 
the popes seem to have sworn a worse 
than Corsican vendetta against this dynasty, 
and the terrors of excommunication were 
too formidable to be resisted by their sub- 
jects. The Hohenstauffen rulers had to 
endure that slow and wearying martyr- 
dom which always falls to the lot of those 
who are in advance of their age, but the 
contest was, as our author has truly said, 
‘fone of the Titans against the gods.” 
The two most distinguished of this house 
are Frederick Barbarossa and Frederick 
II., the former of whom maintained a pro- 
tracted but unsuccessful contest againt the 
gtasping ambition of the Vatican and the 
repeated revolts of the Lombard cities ; 
he was however more fortunate in curb- 
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ing the mutinous efforts of the Guelphic 
faction, and of the powerful dukes who 
strove for home-rule in their domains. 
That he was on the whole a just and able 
ruler may be inferred from the legend that 
he slumbers beneath the crags of Kyff- 
hauser to awake in some hour of his coun- 
try’s direst peril, like our own Arthur in— 
“ Glaston *s hallow: ile 
Deep amet in ‘Avalon's isle.”” 
These monarchs endeavored to carry two 
important measures, the hereditary suc- 
cession to the German throne, and the ab- 
sorption of all Italy under their sway. The 
former design failed, as the dukes would 
not part with their electoral dignity ; the 
latter was impracticable from the differ- 
ence in the national character and institu- 
tions. 

Dante has placed Frederick II. in a burn- 
ing tomb in the /nferno, but not on ac- 
count of his resistance to Papal aggression, 
with which the poet would surely have 
sympathized, but from his scepticism and 
adoption of Oriental immoralities. Want 
of space prevents us from dealing with 
this period of history as its importance 
deserves, but Mr. Henderson’s book will 
be remarkably useful to the earnest stu- 
dent.— Spectator (London). 


[This] i is a praiseworthy attempt to sup- 
ply in English the need of a study of Ger- 
manic origins, based on authentic docu- 
mentary sources. The author, who is an 
American, a graduate of Trinity and Har- 
vard, and the bearer of a degree from the 
University of Berlin, has previously shown 
his assiduity and intelligence of research 
by translating and editing a valuable col- 
lection of Select Historical Documents, in- 
cluding the most famous charters relating 
to England, the Empire, and the Church 
from the sixth to the fourteenth centuries. 
The present work grew out of a recog- 
nition of the fact that there is not in our 
language a narrative of the growth and 
development of Germany which can lay 
claims to any considerable degree of origi- 
nality and comprehensiveness. English 
and Americans are alike as a rule ignorant 
of the elements that went to form the medi- 
zval German empire, and of the really 
magnificent series of events that marked 
the coalescence and progress of the'German 
nation in its earlier stages. The compara- 
tively few books treating of so important 
a theme are without exception brief and 
inadequate or else laborious and undis- 
criminating compilations. Dr. Henderson 


has made himself completely at home in 
the primal historical sources relating to 
the era with which he deals, and he has at 
the same time availed himself of the latest 
conclusions of competent German scholars. 
The result is a book based entirely on 
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documentary evidence and quite in the 
modern spirit, and while the author has 
sought to present his conclusions in a con- 
cise and even succinct manner, the volume 
is quite readable from beginning to end. 
A host of old legends with regard to the 
rulers of medi#val Germany and the popu- 
lar heroes of that period are ruthlessly 
swept away, and in their place we have 
details of royal progresses, and manners 
and customs that reveal in a most striking 
light the actual condition of country and 
people. Dr. Henderson begins with an 
effective sketch of the primitive contact of 
Germans and Romans, the wanderings of 
the nations that followed, the development 
of the Frankish kingdom, the ascendency 
of the Carolingians and the supremacy of 
Charlemagne. Then he traces the current 
of history downward, taking due note of 
the conflict between Empire and Papacy, 
to the conclusion of the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty and the rise of the Hapsburgs to 
power. Dr. Henderson has chapters on 
the internal changes and developments of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries which 
show the results of patient study and in- 
genious elucidation, and he concludes with 
comments on the literature of the Hohen- 
staufen times. It is greatly to be wished 
that Dr. Henderson may persevere in his 
task and continue his work until it covers 
the whole range of German history.—7%e 
Beacon (Boston). 


The Life of Sir Harry Parkes, K.C.B., 
sometime Her Hajesty’s Minister to 
China and Japan. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole, author of ‘‘Life of Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe.” In two vol- 
umes. 8vo. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Sir Harry Parkes was a _ household 
name in China and Japan, both to foreign- 
ers and natives. To most Europeans the 
man was best and familiarly known as 
‘*Sir Harry’; by Chinese he was called 
“Pa Hia-li” and ‘‘Pa Tajin” — names 
which might well have been as awe-inspir- 
ing and perhaps even as terrifying as was 
that of Richard Coeur de Leon among the 
Saracens. The story of the life of Sir 
Harry Parkes has been interestingly told 
by Stanley Lane-Poole, who treats of his 
career in China and Siam, and Frederick 
V. Dickins, who treats of that in Japan 
and Korea. This composite biography 
reads like a novel; but on disputed points 
of policy it is a work of special pleading, 
the conclusions of which must not be too 
freely accepted. 

Though the schooling of Harry Parkes, 
on account of the straitened circumstances 
of the family, was limited, ‘‘ his education 
really opened on the decks of men-of-war, 
in the council-chambers of plenipotenti- 
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aries, and on the field of battle,” where 
he gained a wide knowledge of men and of 
affairs. His first appearance on the stage 
of action in the Orient was in 1842 at Nan- 
king. Tothis place Imperial Commission- 
ers of China ‘‘ had at last condescended to 
come,” impelled by fear of a British army 
and men-of-war, ‘“‘ with full powers from 
the Son of Heaven to treat for peace” with 
those outer ‘‘ barbarians.” 

‘* In the midst of this pompand pageantry 
of court and war, a slim fair-haired boy 
with eager young face and vivid blue eyes 
was formally presented to the Imperial 
Commissioners. It was thus that Harry 
Parkes at the age of fourteen took his 
place in a great historical scene. From 
this day for more than forty years there 
were few events in the history of British 
relations with the-Far East in which he 
did not play a conspicuous part; till the 
lad who carried ‘chops’ and dispatches 
for Sir Henry Pottinger at Nanking in 
1842 ended his busy and eventful life in 
1885, in the high station of Her Majesty’s 
Minister to the Court of Peking.” 

As Interpreter at Amoy, Foochoo, Shang- 
hai, and Canton, Parkes showed “‘ ability, 
tact, and ready fluency in the language.” 
He early became convinced that ‘‘ all man- 
darins are like eels,” and that the only way 
of dealing with these delusive officials was 
by means of “‘ firm persistence. In 1855, 
as Secretary to Sir John Bowring, who was 
sent to Bangkok to negotiate a treaty with 
the King of Siam, he was entrusted with 
the duty of carrying home the documents 
for the Queen’s ratification. When he re- 
turned to China, he was made Acting Con- 
sul at Canton; and afterwards, when that 
city was captured by the British, he, faciie 
princeps of a commission of three, was 
‘** practically Governor of the place. In 
1860, as an Interpreter for Lord Elgin, he 
accompanied that commander on the march 
to Peking. In this duty—whether in deal- 
ing with the Chinese coolies, or in captur- 
ing ‘‘ almost single-handed” the Peh-tang 
fort, or in negotiating with the wily and 
slippery officials,—he displayed his charac- 
teristic energy, courage, and cleverness. 

But even Harry Parkes was once duped 
by horrible treachery. Ina pretended ne- 
gotiation for peace, he and a few compan- 
ions, though under the protection of a flag 
of truce, were seized and conducted in tri- 
umph to Peking. Cruel treatment in prison 
for twenty-one days seemed only the pre- 
lude of certain death. The order for their 
execution was actually issued by the Chi- 
nese Emperor; but a friendly mandarin 
**succeeded in getting the captives out of 
Peking by order of the Prince of Kung 
[Peace Commissioner] barely @ guarter of 
an hour before the Emperor’s messenger 
arrived.” Sixteen days after the release, 
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a British Embassy for the first time took 
up its quarters in the city of Peking. 

In 1862 Parkes attained the unique dis- 
tinction of being made a K.C.B. at the 
early age of thirty-four; and in 1865 he 
was appointed Minister to Japan. His 
career in Japan extended over eighteen 
years (1865-1883), and covered the ‘‘ Res- 
toration,”’ or ‘‘ Revolution,” of 1868, with 
its subsequent marvellous transformations 
in social and political affairs. One writer 
has said that ‘‘the history of Sir Harry’s 
career in Japan was the history of Japan.” 
His policy in this country, as well as in 
China, has been the cause of much criti- 
cism, both favorable and unfavorable, 
which, to a great extent, has been tinged 
by national predilections and rivalries. 
His biographer speaks of the Yedo Court 
as ‘‘terrorized by the American envoy, 
Townsend Harris, into compliance with 
his demands,” and adds: ‘‘It is not too 
much to say that to Harris’s ill-advised 
and selfish policy were due many of the 
troubles that attended the emergence of 
Japan from her long isolation.” Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand, defending with 
spirit their own representatives, have been 
unsparing in their denunciations of the 
“*British, brutish,” domineering policy 
selfishly employed against Japan, China, 
and other Asiatic nations. An English- 
man, Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain, 
writes: ‘‘Sir Harry was always a stanch 
supporter of his country’s commercial in- 
terests, and a believer in the ‘gun-boat 
policy’ of his master, Lord Palmerston. 
His outspoken threats and occasional fits 
of passion earned for him the dread and 
dislike of the Japanese during his sojourn 
in Japan. But no sooner had he quitted 
Tokyo than they began to acknowledge 
that his high-handed policy had been 
founded in reason.” A high Japanese 
official once remarked: ‘‘ Sir Harry Parkes 
was the only foreigner in Japan whom we 
could not twist round our little finger.” 
And the Rev. William Elliot Griffis, D.D., 
in The Mikado’s Empire, gives this appre- 
ciative American judgment: 

“*It was the English Minister, Sir Harry 
Parkes, who first risked his life to find the 
truth; stripped the Shogun of his fictitious 
title of ‘ Majesty’; asked for at home, ob- 
tained, and presented credentials to the 
Mikado, the sovereign of Japan; recognized 
the new national government, and thus 
laid the foundation of true diplomacy in 
Japan.” 

But it is at least certain that, however 
much Sir Harry may have accomplished in 
obtaining the imperial signature to the 
treaties, and in assisting indirectly and 
recognizing the unification of the govern- 
ment, he and subsequent British Ministers 
to Japan have doggedly prevented the 
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revision of those same treaties, which still 
hold Japan, in spite of her forty years of 
wonderful progress, in an unreasonable 
thraldom. 

In 1883 ‘‘the great British Minister in 
Japan” received promotion to the position 
of Minister to China, and returned to the 
scene of his early achievements. In Pe- 
king, into which he had once been carried 
prisoner in a cart, and where he had lan- 
guished in the common jail, he was re- 
ceived with honor at the imperial court. 
The principal event of his term in this 
office was the negotiation of a treaty with 
Korea, to which country also he became 
Minister. The new positions entailed un- 
ceasing routine labor, not only for the sub- 
ordinates, but also for the chief, who, 
though he had often accused himself of 
‘‘indolence” and ‘‘apathy,” was a hard 
worker, always ‘‘ opera inter talia primus.” 
Early in 1885 a fever seized him; and in 
April of that year death came, less from 
fever than from overwork, to the distin- 
guished diplomat whose entire service had 
been in the Orient. He has since been 
honored with a marble bust in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, and in Shanghai with 
a marble statue, ‘‘the first public statue 
in the metropolis of European China.” 

Apart from the biographical interest, 
the great value of these two volumes, and 
especially of that part relating to Japan, is 
in the search-lights thrown upon contem- 
poraneous history in the Orient. In fact 
the private correspondence of Sir Harry 
during his life in Japan was so scanty that 
Mr. Dickins was compelled to be less bio- 
graphical than historical, and to give the 
results of his own observations and stud- 
ies. We may not yet be ready to accept 
all his inferences; but we are forced, by 
the vigor of his arguments, to give careful 
consideration to the disputed points. It 
rather startles us, for instance, to read 
this inconoclastic statement: ‘‘ The so- 
called Restoration of 1868 has been com- 
pletely misunderstood by most recent 
writers on Japan; it was no restoration, 
but a revolution, that gave the Mikadoa 
power he had never previously possessed.” 
And, in connection with the ante-revolu- 
tion outbreaks, or ‘‘revolutionary pre- 
ludes,” as Dr. Murray aptly calls them in 
The Story of Japan, Mr. Dickins up- 
holds a theory which investigation tends 
more and more to establish: that ‘‘ there 
never was any intelligent opposition to 
foreign intercourse on the part of the 
Japanese”; and that the joi, or anti-for- 
eign, spirit of Satsuma, Choshiu Tosa, 
and even Mito, was only a popular slogan 
with which to stir up the clans in hostility 
against the Shogun. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that at the present time a similar 
spirit of hostility to foreigners is revived 
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by the radical opposition to the govern- 
ment. Thus “ history repeats itself,” even 
in Japan. And while the present seems a 
critical period in the history of thatcountry, 
and constitutional government and repre- 
sentative institutions are there undergoing 
a severe test, there is occasion not merely 
for anxiety, but also for hope. As Mr. 
Dickins has well expressed it, ‘‘ There is 
a silent strength underlying the sound and 
fury of Japanese politics which will ena- 
ble the country to weather much worse 
storms than any that threaten it.” It may 
be confidently predicted that during the 
coming years Japan will continue in a 
rapid course of progress, and that the 
twentieth century will see yet more won- 
derful transformations and developments 
in civilization than those watched with 
great interest by Sir Harry Parkes.—£r- 
nest Wilson Clement in The Dial. 


The Unemployed. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


As Secretary of the Labor Commission, 
as far as relates to the English Depart- 
ment Bluebook, Mr. Drage is by no means 
complimentary. He finds fault with it, as 
being without any plan, and asserts that it 
is a compilation made by experts, but with- 
out method. Studying the report issued in 
1893 by the Board of Trade, what attracted 
his attention most were the agencies and 
the methods of dealing with the unem- 
ployed, and these he endeavors to classify. 
Mr. Drage’s volume is useful to us in a 
certain way, for we have somewhat the 
same conditions in New York as exist in 
London, and we get an idea of the work 
of English trades unions and labor bureaus 
and the efforts made to find work for the 
unemployed. We find, too, briefly cited the 
endeavors made in France, Germany, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland to give aid to those 
who want work and are supposably unable 
to find it. 

Taking the English trades unions,though 
all of them do not undertake to find places 
for unemployed members, there are some 
which do, and these possess qualifications 
which enable them to perform their work 
satisfactorily. Thetrades unions know all 
those who are engaged in their special 
lines of business, and they can and do 
gauge the labor market. They have what 
is more, the strongest ‘‘financial incentive” 
to find work for their unemployed mem- 
bers. They see personally that a member 
does use his best efforts to find employ- 
ment and to keep it, and the lazy, the 
shiftless, the indifferent dread expulsion. 
Such a society, possessing a considerable 
modicum of self-interest, has the means at 
hand to find work for those who really 
want it. Mr. Drage says that the ways 
which serve this good purpose would ‘‘ be 
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dangerous if used by organizations with- 
out the same knowledge and the same 
means of checking imposture.” 

The unions which stand at the front in 
finding employment for their members 
seem to be those composed of men who 
exercise the most skilled occupations, as 
the printers and the engineers. In the 
building, textile, and clothing trades, the 
unions are by no means as successful. In 
all the unions the members make certain 
payments. These contributions support 
the workmen during their search for em- 
ployment, and prevent that moral and 
physical deterioration to which they are 
liable while out of work. This ‘‘ money 
benefit” given to members varies, because 
dependent upon certain conditions. Length 
of membership has its weight, and then, 
again, the reasons why a member has lost 
his place. In some of the unions, a man’s 
own misconduct deprives him of this 
money benefit. In the English Amalgated 
Society of Engineers the member receiving 
a money benefit must have been dis- 
charged or have left his employment 
‘under circumstances satisfactory to the 
branch to which he belongs.” There are 
many wise precautions taken as to the 
amounts of money given, and ‘a thorough 
acquaintance with the individual workman 
is insisted on, because there is a dread lest 
a temptation be held out ‘‘to members 
who would prefer idleness to work.” 
There is even a limit of time as to the al- 
lowing of pecuniary aid, because it is 
feared that it might cause recipients ‘‘ to 
relax their efforts to obtain work.” 

In some of the trades unions it has been 
the custom to give members money so as 
to aid those who might want to travel in 
search of work. This method seems to 
have been most prevalent in the building 
and boot-making unions. ‘‘ Strict precau- 
tions are taken against imposture, and 
members drawing this benefit must be 
continually moving.’ This plan of relief 
is fast getting done away with. It was 
always liable to abuse, because it was evi- 
dent that it fostered a roving spirit, and 
tended to lower the standard of the mem- 
bers. Its entire discontinuance in English 
trades unions seems certain. It is be- 
lieved to be destructive of the trades union 
itself, depriving it of cohesion. 

An excellent plan carried out by the 
leading trades unions, in order that mem- 
bers shall judge for themselves of the 
condition of labor in their special line, is 
the publication by their branch secretaries 
of periodical reports, giving detailed ac- 
counts of the state of trade and of the la- 
bor market in various localities. Members 
themselves give the exact information. 
These data being furnished to a central 
office, if there is a vacancy at once some 
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one is found to fill it. All these measures 
are excellent, and founded on sound, com- 
mon-sense business principles. 

English labor bureaus are local organi- 
zations. Their use is found in the regis- 
tration of the supply of various kinds of 
labor and the help they can give in filling 
vacancies. In England there are ten of 
these labor bureaus, six in London and four 
in provincial towns. The first established 
in England was in 1885. In London these 
bureaus have not met with the same suc- 
cess as in the provincial town. Public 
opinion in London seemed to hold in poor 
esteem those who registered in the metro- 
politan bureaus. ‘‘ The National Labor 
Exchange,” under the direction of the Sal- 
vation Army, rarely gives permanent situa- 
tions for people, ‘‘though temporary em- 
ployment is found for a considerable num- 
ber.” 
A curious chapter is the one on the use 
of the newspaper in England as bringing 
together the employers and the employed. 
Taking four London and eleven provincial 
papers on the 21st of June last year, there 
were more situations for men ‘‘ wanted” 
in London than the number advertised as 
vacant, while the converse was the case 
both for men and women in the provinces 
and fer female domestic servants in Lon- 
don. There was, strange to say, a greater 
demand for shop assistants and clerks in 
the provinces than could be supplied. 

How may work be furnished to the un- 
employed? How can that be created 
which does not exist? Will agencies make 
the work and provide the laborers? Mr. 
Drage writes that, though there are many 
schemes and proposals for their founda- 
tion, they may be said to have hardly any 
existence. Unskilled labor is perhaps the 
only grade for which work could be cre- 
ated. There are a few farm colonies in 
England, some of recent establishment, 
but it is too early to form an opinion in 
regard to them. In Germany these farm 
colonies do not seem to have been success- 
ful. In Holland the labor colonies date 
back from 1818. When visited by English 
experts, some years ago, they were not 
favorably criticised. Many of these colo- 
nies take discharged prisoners, which ma- 
terially alters conditions. The agricul- 
tural colony of La Chalmelle, in France, 
founded in 1892, does not admit discharged 
prisoners. Its work has been limited. Of 
106 men received, some 36 had found per- 
manent situations. It should be borne in 
mind that the intention of these agricul- 
tural colonies is to fit a man for work, not 
in the colony, but outside of it. In Swit- 
zerland the agricultural colonies have done 
better than elsewhere. Not only have the 
colonies been self-supporting, but many of 
the colonists have found permanent places. 
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Much depends, as may be seen, on racial 
characteristics. 

Again we approach that difficult topic of 
creating work. When, in 1892, the unem- 
ployed were numerous in London, the 
London Trades Council made an attempt 
to find out ‘‘some useful employment for 
the thosuands of men at present unem- 
ployed,” and failed in obtaining any accu- 
rate information. What was called the 
‘*Unemployed Organization Committee ” 
was formed, and it was recommended that 
there be opened relief works during the 
winter months. The object was to prevent 
artisans from being forced to demand 
poor-law assistance. Work was found of 
various character, such as road-sweeping, 
clearing away snow, or scavengering. 
Wages, hours, and conditions varied 
greatly. Nosystematic plan was possible. 
Work for the unemployed was in many 
cases found to interfere with those who 
had been regularly employed and who had 
thoroughly performed their duties. Pretty 
generally the work done by the unemployed 
is described as ‘‘ unsatisfactory, poor, in- 
ferior,” and the costliness of the experi- 
ment was evident. 

In Manchester, where 1570 men did 
work at 4d. an hour, the report of the su- 
perintendent was that the men did not 
earn half their wages and were generally 
of the loafing class, not accustomed to la- 
bor. Finally the Birmingham munici- 
pality fell back on what is certainly a 
sound principle—that ‘‘ municipalities ex- 
ist for certain limited public functions,” 
and, lastly, that ‘‘the claim that every 
man out of work shall be found work by 
some one else cannot be recognized.” 

In the study of a social question of such 
a distressing character it is wiser to dis- 
card anything which is the least emo- 
tional. If, then, willingness to labor is a 
test of character, when work is invented, 
so to speak, and given out, it is wiser that 
the business be continuous, because loafers 
and tramps are often good for a day or 
two, but will throw up any job requiring a 
week or a month. 

The difference between the thrifty, self- 
respecting workman and the shiftless in- 
different one never was more thoroughly 
shown than in Lancashire in 1863. Then 
came the cotton famine, and thousands of 
honest men were thrown out of their work 
and came near to starvation. The sum of 
41,200,000 was placed by the government 
at the disposal of the Public Loan Com- 
mission. In nearly all the boroughs and 
towns of the manufacturing districts im- 
provements of a sanitary kind were car- 
ried out by these Lancashire workmen, 
and they were paid fortheir labor. If the 


men were unskilled for the work at the 
outset, they soon mastered its details, and 
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the result of the Lancashire experiment 
was highly successful. It was advan- 
tageous in every way. When better times 
came, many of the men adopted new trades, 
instead of going back to the mills. The 
hands took pride in their work, and se- 
lected the most competent among them as 
overseers. 

Mr. Drage gives succinctly the efforts 
made by Louis Blanc in Paris ‘‘to guar- 
antee work for every citizen.” This was 
in 1848. At first men were taken on rail- 
road work and to clear the Oise. There 
were so many claimants for work that 
progress was impossible. By the time that 
14,000 men had been assembled it was nec- 
essary to form them into brigades under 
some kind of military form. In a few 
months there were 87,942 men enrolled. It 
was an unmanageable mass, and the Na- 
tional Assembly saw how impossible it 
was to find money or food for such a 
swarm. After awhile the men became 
beyond control. It has been said that a 
squad of fifty men did about the work of 
one man. Then the Assembly determined 
to reduce and suppress the national works, 
but, with great pomposity, declared that 
this was done ‘‘ without prejudice to the 
sacred principles of the guarantee of 
work.” The closing of the national works 
was in the near future, when the insurrec- 
tion of the 22d and 23d of June broke out, 
to be extinguished in a torrent of blood. 
The closing of the national works was, 
undoubtedly, one of the causes of the in- 
surrection. 

The bread and the circuses which the 
Roman emperor gave the people to feed 
on and amuse themselves with are blun- 
ders which are still repeated. How to 
draw the line between what is charity and 
what is not will always be difficult. It is 
the law of nature that if a healthy man 
wants bread he must work for it. All the 
unemployed are not lazy or inefficient. 
The accidents of to-morrow may reduce 
the wage-earner who was making sufficient 
to feed his family to abject poverty, and 
he may have to endure the agony of see- 
ing a wife and children who are in want. 
Such a man never belongs to the chroni- 
cally unemployed. He must endure his 
lot with patience and await as well as he 
may the return of business. The trouble 
is that in vast cities there always is a class 
who, if not physically broken down, are 
mentally and morally unfitted for continu- 
ous work. They are the economically 
worthless ones. No one is more inclined 
to help his fellow-man than is Mr. Charles 
Boota, and he writes ‘‘that the unem- 
om by are, as a class, a selection of the 
unfit, and, on the whole, those most in 
want are the most unfit.” 

Mr. Drage’s work, it must always be 
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borne in mind, is not directed toward those 
causes which make want of work, but such 
remedial measures as can be brought 
about by assistance given by labor bureaus, 
etc. We recommend the book to those 
who at the present moment are directing 
their attention toward finding the best 
methods of alleviating a congested labor 
market. If the solution is difficult, we at 
least are bound to study the matter in all 
its bearings.—New York Times. 


Letters addressed to a College Friend during 
the Years 1840-1845. By John Ruskin. 
1zmo. (Macmillan & Co.) 

When Mr. Ruskin’s Poems were pub- 

lished, in two sumptuous quartos, now 
some three years ago, we felt it our duty 
to deprecate the extreme magnificence of 
their setting, which seemed to us to savor 
somewhat strongly of a commercial specu- 
lation. No such objection can possibly be 
made to the modest volume before us, 
which is in size, appearance, and cost ex- 
actly suited to its contents—a collection of 
charmingly natural and unaffected letters 
from one undergraduateto another. They 
form an agreeable running commentary 
upon Mr. Ruskin’s life and travels at the 
time they were written; and when we re- 
member that it was during this period that 
Modern Painters was begun, their publica- 
tion, on that ground alone, is justified 
This is how the young author describes 
the genesis of that extraordinary book in 
a letter from Naples, dated February 12, 
1841: 
““T have begun a work of some labor 
which would take me several years to com- 
plete; but I cannot read for it, and do not 
know how many years I may have for it. 
I don’t know if I shall even be able to get 
my degree; and so I remain in a jog-trot, 
sufficient-for-the-day style of occupation— 
lounging, planless, undecided and un- 
comfortable, except when I can get out to 
sketch—my chief enjoyment. I am begin- 
ning to consider the present as the only 
available time, and in that humor it is im- 
possible to work at anything dry or labor- 
ous or useful. I spend my days in a 
search after present amusement, because I 
have not spirit enough to labor in the at- 
tainment of what I may not have future 
strength to attain; and yet am restless un- 
der the sensation of days perpetually lost 
and employment perpetually vain.” 

How these rather gloomy forebodings 
were shown, as time went on, to have 
been groundless, and how the delicate 
youth who committed them to paper has 
reached a hale and (until recently) vigorous. 
old age, after triumphantly establishing 
his reputation as one of the greatest mas- 
ters of prose in this or any century, is a 
matter of common knowledge; but his. 















friends and physicians in 1841 might well 
have been excused for acquiescing in the 
probability of their fulfilment. 

In no part of the little volume is there 
any lack of interest. Whether Mr. Ruskin 
is discoursing upon the evolution of a 
penny piece, or giving hints for a tour in 
the Lake District, or describing the lime- 
stone caverns in ‘Derbyshire, or contrast- 
ing the respective methods of Harding, De 
Wint, and David Cox, or humorously dis- 
paraging the science of entomology, or de- 
nouncing the ‘‘ horsey” proclivities of his 
fellow countrymen, he is always original 
and entertaining. In all the passages we 
have mentioned the true Ruskinian touch 
is unmistakably present; and if one is oc- 
casionally tempted to smile at the boyish 
‘**cock-sureness ”’ of the writer, one is none 
the less moved to admiration by the ma- 
ture excellence of his prose style. Take 
the following reflections, suggested by his 
friend’s allusion to the discovery of a 
** fossil child” : 

‘* When we are put into graves, and get 
what people call ‘ Christian burial,’ we go 
to powder in no time, and are sucked up 
by the buttercups and daisies on the top of 
the graves; and then the sheep eat us, and 
we go to assist at our friend's dinners in 
the shape of mutton; or we are diluted 
with rain-water, and so go soaking through 
the earth till we come out in mineral 
springs, and everybody drinks us, and says, 
‘How nice!’ But if we are not buried in 
a respectable way—if we tumble down 
Niagara, or sink in an Irish bog, or get 
lost in acoal-hole, or smothered in asandpit 
—the earth takes care of us, and bitumen- 
izes, or carbonizes, or calcines, or chalce- 
donizes, until we are as durable as rock it- 
self; and then, if we have the luck to get 
picked up and put in a museum, we may 
stand there and grin out of the limestone 
with quite as good a grace as a mammoth 
or an ichthyosaurus.” 

Writing from Mantua on May 20, 1841, 
after a visit to Venice, Mr. Ruskin ex- 
presses a boundless admiration for the lat- 
ter city, whose ‘‘stones” his genius has 
done so much to consecrate and ennoble. 
‘*T have found nothing,” he says, ‘‘in all 
Italy comparable to Venice. Itis insulted 
by comparison with any other city of earth 
or water. I cried all night last time I left 
it, and I was sorry enough this time, 
though, of course, I have lost the childish 
delight in the mere splashing of the oar 
and gliding of the gondola, which assisted 
other and higher impressions.” 

As regards the rumored horrors of the 
famous prisons, which he thoroughly ex- 
plored on this occasion, he sensibly de- 
cided that there has been ‘‘a slight pro- 
portion of what one would caH gammon 
about it”: 
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‘*The prisons are unpleasant enough, 
chiefly because, lying under water, they 
have no daylight and not much air; but, 

for mere upholstery, I should not suppose 
a cell of Newgate much better. They are 
little dens of about eight feet by six, six 
feet high, cased with wood, with a wooden 
immovable bench by way of bedstead; one 
circular hole, four inches over, to admit air. 
The chambers of torture are pretty well 
lighted—they are at the top of the palace; 
but as all the black hangings are gone, 
and have been succeeded by plaster walls 
of a merry cream color, they produce no 
very terrific effect.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing ex- 
tracts that these letters are to be bought 
and enjoyed of all Ruskin lovers. It is 
only needful to add that they are well 
transcribed (we have detected only one ob- 
vious mistake, on p. 78, where for ‘‘ exist- 
ence,” in 1. 9, should undoubtedly be read 
extreme), and that there is a laudable scar- 
city of tiresome adjuncts in the shape of 
editorial notes. Some reproductions of 
the rough pictorial suggestions for shad- 
ing and foliage made by Mr. Ruskin’s own 
hand in the margin for his friend’s guid- 
ance lend a certain actuality to a singu- 
larly attractive book.—A¢heneum. 


The Apology and Acts of Apollonius, and 
other Monuments of Early Christianity. 
Edited by F. C. Conybeare, M.A. 8vo. 
(Macmillan & Co. 


This volume contains a series of transla- 
tions from the Armenian. The originals 
were first published by the Armenian monks 
of San Lazaro, in Venice, in 1874, the same 
learned community which has been the 
first to offer to European scholars several 
of the most important relics of Christian 
antiquity, but whose work has been largely 
ignored till quite recently for lack of 
knowledge, even among the learned, of 
the Armenian language. The volume be- 
fore us contains the acts of eleven martyrs 
of the early church, preceded by a general 
preface of twenty-seven pages. Each mar- 
tyrdom is accompanied by an introduction 
and notes. This class of literature was 
formerly much neglected, being generally 
set aside, as spurious or so corrupted and 
interpolated as to render it useless for any 
practical purpose. But it has begun to 
dawn upon scholars that these works have 
much greater historical value than has 
been attributed tothem. The progress of 
critical science, and the enlargement of 
our knowledge of antiquity through recent 
investigation and discovery, have thrown 
a new light upon them. Some of those, 
hitherto regarded as spurious, have been 
found to be substantially true and to add 
materially to our knowledge of various 
features and circumstances of the times 
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to which they belong. Even those which 
most decidedly lack the note of genuine- 
ness bear unconscious witness to the 
character of the period at which they 
were written, the modes of thought, re- 
ligious ideas and practices, social con- 
ditions, and legal processes familiar to the 
mind of the writer. As a very popular 
form of literature, and generally anony- 
mous, they were peculiarly liable to alter- 
ation and interpolation, and it becomes a 
matter of importance to obtain the ear- 
liest versions. The value of the Armenian 
documents consists in this, that as a rule 
the ancient Armenian version gives an 
earlier form of the narrative than that 
contained in the Greek and Syriac manu- 
scripts now extant. Among the rest the 
‘Acts of Paul and Thekla” are of peculiar 
interest at the presenttime. After having 
been rejected as legendary by all except 
the Roman Catholic historians, the general 
veracity of the story has recently been vin- 
dicated by Prof. Ramsay, who considers 
that the narrative shows a knowledge of 
local and temporary conditions such as 
would have been impossible in a writer 
of much later date than that to which the 
occurrences profess to belong. Prof. Ram- 
say, in his book on Zhe Christian Church 
in the Roman Empire from A.D. 70-170, 
treats of this story at length and, while 
insisting upon its general truth, points out 
statements which must be regarded as in- 
terpolations of a latertime. It is exceed- 
ingly interesting to discover that, with 
a single exception out of nine instances, 
all of Ramsay’s conjectures are confirmed 
by the purer Armenian version. Thus a 
curious episode is added to facts of St. 
Paul’s life. The Acts of St. Phocas, the 
general truth of which is acutely defended 
by Mr. Conybeare, supply from the Chris- 
tian side a view of the persecution in Bi- 
thynia in the reign of Trajan. So far, cu- 
riously enough, the only testimony to this 
persecution was that contained in the cele- 
brated correspondence of Pliny, governor 
of Bithynia, and the emperor Trajan. It 
is interesting to observe that the Bollandist 
editors rejected these acts as spurious, 
while they also condemn those of Thekla 
as the very scum of forgeries. Strange 
that it should be reserved for Protestant 
scholars to vindicate the martyrology 
against the assaults of the Jesuits. 

Several of the acts contained in this vol- 
ume are quite new. Of these, the martyr- 
dom of St. Hiztibouzit is interesting for 
the picture of fire-worship in Persia in the 
sixth century. The saint was a converted 
Parsee, and owed his death to the hos- 
tility of his former coreligionists. Mr. 
Conybeare has rendered a great service by 
these translations.—Living Church. 


Literary Associations of the English Lakes. 
By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. In two 
volumes. 12mo. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Lovers of literature may always visit the 
English counties of Cumberland and West- 
moreland solely for the charm that poets 
have added to their lakes, which are bluish 
under white setting suns, as time adds 
verd antique to a Florentine bronze. 

Their Loughrigg fells are violet ; their 
tarns, wherein reeds are reflected like em- 
erald fibrils in a silver light, are mirrors, 
mysterious and profound ; their leaves are 
of atender green, and one need not have 
read anything to be impressed by their 
serious serenity and familiar grace. 

Serious serenity and familiar grace are 
intensely characteristic of Wordsworth’s 
verses, however, and one may not make a 
step in the Lake District which will not 
make him think of him, which will not be 
like a pilgrimage, for Wordsworth was the 
poetic expression of his natural surround- 
ings, and he lived them. 

Coleridge, Southey, and De Quincey, on 
the other hand, lived inthem. They were 
not less sensitive, but were not of the soil 
as was Wordsworth. They were his inti- 
mate companions, and they were insepara- 
ble from his life. If he and they had con- 
spired with all the resources of their united 
intelligence to remain inseparable in the 
memory of men, they could not have been 
more brilliantly successful. And thus it 
was with fine appreciation that some one 
(Lowell, if we remember correctly,) called 
that part of England Wordsworthshire. 

There were other Lakists who were poets 
and men of letters. There were also 

ainters, divines, and great soldiers. The 

ev. H. D. Rawnsley, Honorary Canon of 
Carlisle, who knows more intimately than 
any other writer of our time the scenery, 
the people, and the history of the district, 
mentions Charlotte Bronté, to whom 
Southey had written, ‘‘ Literature cannot 
be the business of a woman’s life, and it 
ought not to be” ; Harriet Martineau, who 
received Emerson at the Knoll; Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Christopher 
North, and many others; but he ever re- 
verts to Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
and De Quincey. 

He evokes visions of Catherine Parr 
walking in the castle meadow of Kendal, 
of Romney toiling at his first portraits in 
the gray town of the Dale of Kent, of 
quaint Gilpin in brown coat in Kentmere 
vale, of George Fox in the ancient hall of 
Ulverston, and of heroes of chivalry. He 
describes the Seer of Craigenputtock, pac- 
ing the decks of a cargo-boat bound from 
Glencaple to Liverpool, with a certain 
Esbie he has found in the steerage, deep 
in talk of mysticism during the ‘‘ six weary 
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hours” he is forced to stay at Whitehaven, 
and quotes his journal entry, unmistaka- 
bly Carlylesque, ‘‘ Re-embarkment there 
amidst bellowing and tumult and fiddling 
unutterable, all like a spectral vision.” 

The author conjures the shades of Spen- 
ser, Archbishop Grindal, and St. Beda, the 
first Abbess of St. Bees ; points at the lat- 
ter place to a quaint carving on a door 
impost illustrating that part of the Beo- 
wulf poem which tells of the dragon that 
guards the mound of sacred treasures, 
recalls that on the boulder-strewn shore of 
Harrington, St. Aedfrith’s illuminated copy 
of the Gospels wrought for St. Cuthbert 
was rescued from the sea by the bearers 
of St. Cuthbert’s body; but all thoughts 
lead to the Cumbrian poet as all roads 
lead to Rome, and William Wordsworth 
banishes from his mind other memories. 
The sub-title of the first volume is ‘‘ Cum- 
berland, Keswick, and Southey’s Coun- 
try”; the sub-title of his second, ‘‘ West- 
moreland, Windermere, and the Haunts 
of Wordsworth.” ... 

On Derwentwater, at Friars’ Crag, Rus- 
kin obtained his first impression of the gift 
which he has ‘‘in a greater degree than 
most men, of taking pleasure in a land- 
scape,” as he says ; around Bassenthwaite 
Gray took chaise to Ouzebridge, but ‘‘ti- 
midity prevailed over curiosity so far that 
he no sooner came within sight of those 
awful rocks than he put up the blinds of 
his carriage”; at Mirehouse Tennyson 
and Edward FitzGerald meditated with 
James Spedding upon the ‘‘ Morte d’Ar- 
thur,” and Carlyle replied to a Scotch 
minister, who said that prayers at graves 
were full of consolation, ‘‘ Na, na; I tell 
ye at such times silence is best,” and on 
the moor road between Broughton and 
Dearham is a house built by the grand- 
father of Josiah Wedgwood, in the year 
1708, which makes the author reflect that, 
‘‘whatever gifts Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Southey gave to England were only 
possible by the munificence of such private 
benefactions as came at a critical time to 
these young writers from Wedgwood, Cal- 
vert, and Wynn.” 

One may not know if this be irrefuta- 
ble, but the tribute is pleasant, and yields 
a happy transition to Penrith, where Dame 
Birkett taught Wordsworth and Mar 
Hutchinson, his future wife, how to read. 
Here the author, aided by the local arche- 
ologist is able to disprove an assertion for 
the currency of which De Quincey is to 
blame, that Mary Hutchinson and Words- 
worth were cousins. She was the grand- 
daughter of John Monkhouse, Coleridge 
was the grandson of William Cookson, 
and there were never any marriages be 
tween the Hutchinsons and the Monk- 


houses with either Cooksons or Words- 
worths.... 

His wife had, in De Quincey’s view, ‘“‘a 
sunny benignity, a radiant graciousness, 
such as in this world I never saw sur- 
passed.” His sister, Dorothy, was one 
who ‘‘did not cultivate the graces which 
preside over the person and its carriage,” 
but she was ‘‘a person of very remarkable 
endowments intellectually.” 

She said that ‘‘to be at Grasmere is like 
being ata natural church. To spend one’s 
holiday there is like having a week of 
Sundays.” The author leads one there 
by way of the Swan Inn, marking at every 
step the trace of the Wordsworths—at 
Lancrigg in the terrace walk, at Allan 
Bank, where the ‘ Excursion” was 
planned ; at Clappersgate, in Mr. Barber's 
house, where Dorothy, who was ‘that 
fond of a bit o’ haverbread and blutter to’t 
as a’moast to steal it,”” had the run of the 
pantry, and at Hawkshead, which formed 
the boy’s mind, as ‘‘ The Prelude”’ tells 
us. 

Mr. Rawnsley's work is valuable. There 
can be no more charming illusions of 
travel imaginable than to read it as foot 
notes to poems of Wordsworth. It de- 
scribes a beautiful country, simple man- 
ners, and one understands better after 
reading it the submissive admiration with 
which the poet transfigured into events of 
moral life even the aspects of nature which 
were most familiar to him.—Mew York 
Times. 


Rudin. By Ivan Turgenev. Translated 
by Constance Garnett. 16mo. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Of all the enterprises noted on publish- 
ers’ lists at the present time, we doubt if 
there if there is one of more genuine in- 
terest and value to literature than this 
uniform translation of Turgenev. He has 
not lacked a great reputation here, and yet 
only a few of his novels have been turned 
into English, and these indifferently. The 
German and French translations have been 
excellent, especially the latter, Turgenev 
himself being responsible for some of 
them, and it may be said that only those 
who have read him not in English can, 
save by the exercise of more than uncom- 
mon imagination, have any adequate idea 
of his artistic power and subtlety. Now 
all that is to be changed, judging from 
Mrs. Garnett’s translation of the first vol- 
ume of the new edition. With a keen 
sense of the general ludicrousness, or, at 
least, superfluity of prefaces, we hasten 
to make an exception with regard to Mr. 
Stepniak’s, and to look forward to those 
he means to write for the succeeding vol- 
umes. Turgenev needs commentary if we 
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are to completely understand him. Our 
notions of modern Russian history and 
politics are of the vaguest, consisting 
mainly of some strong, crude views about 
the Czar and Nihilists and dynamite, while 
in reality the last half-century in Russia 
has been an epoch of the most complicated, 
contradictory character, and Turgenev was 
the painter of its finest shades while he 
lived to watch it. But though he wrote 
in exile, he did not write specially for out- 
siders, and Mr. Stepniak’s commentary is 
a most valuable aid to the full appreciation 
of the novelist’s work. Mr. Stepniak 
shows himself, too, and not for the first 
time, an admirable critic. The few sen- 
tences which he devotes to a comparison 
between Tolstoi and Turgenev are full of 
insight. He is awake to the greatness of 
both, and does not find in their great dif- 
ferences cause for depreciation of the 
methods of either. The sum of his criti- 
cism is that Tolstoi has great power to 
move great masses. Turgenev’s influence 
is subtler, less evident. Tolstoi is one of 
the great personalities of the century; 
among its artists Turgenev has few 
equals. Later on in the series it will be 
time to speak at more length of the novels 
themselves, which are, of course, known 
to many. To those who do not know 
Rudin, a picture of the men of 1840 who 
had to talk because they could not act, it 
may be said that it is one of the most 
vitally interesting, and that the translator 
has not bungled in her interpretation of 
it.—Bookman. 


This is the first volume of what isto bea 
complete translation of the novels of Tur- 
genev. The work of this great Russian 
writer has hitherto been represented in 
England but by single books, short stories, 
and prose poems, translated by various 
hands. It has had long to wait for such 
cordial treatment as has been accorded in 
England to the work of Turgenev’s great 
countryman, Tolstoi. Now, however, a 
competent translator has undertaken to 
give us all Turgenev’s novels, and we 
have in our hand earnest of their quality. 
Mrs. Garnett has given English readers 
one of the most satisfactory examples of 
translation that we have had the good for- 
tune to encounter. Certainly we have 
never before had a Russian novel that we 
have been able to read, as we have read this, 
without having brought to mind here and 
there throughout the pages the fact that itis 
of foreign origin. Mrs. Garnett’s version 
of Rudin reads, indeed, with all the charm 
and ease of an original work, and all true 
lovers of good literature will feel grateful 
to her for having so ably accomplished a 
difficult task. Mr. Stepniak contributes, 
by way of introduction to the voiume, the 
first part of a short life of the author and 





a brief study of this particular work. 
Rudin, the first of Turgenev’s social novels, 
is an extremely interesting story; it is full 
of truly human characters—men and women 
who seem to us real living entities whom 
we get thoroughly to know as we follow 
the story. As Mr. Stepniak puts it, of 
Turgenev’s romances generally, ‘‘ one does 
not read his novels; one lives in them.” 
That Turgenev is a realist in the highest 
and truest sense is at once manifest to the 
reader. To translator, editor, and pub- 
lisher alike one feels grateful for enabling 
us to read in such pleasant guise the work 
of the greatest master of Russ‘an prose.- 
Publishers’ Circular. 


Old Celtic Romances. 
Gaelic by P. W. 
M.R.I.A. Secon 
enlarged. 12mo. 


Translated from the 
oyce, LL.D., T.C.D., 
edition, revised and 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


A collection of eleven tales selected and 
translated from the vast body of early 
manuscript of Trinity College and the 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. The book 
appeals both to the reader and to the stu- 
dent of literature. More than most similar 
books, it smacks of that far-away time 
when professional story-telling was a fa- 
vorite amusement of the Celts of Ireland 
and of western Scotland. These bards, 
who knew their romances, poems, and his- 
tories by heart, were always welcome at 
the castles of kings, princes, and clan 
chiefs, and secured a good return in this 
world’s goods out of their agreeable pro- 
fession. The demand even grew greacer 
than the supply of tradition, hence clever 
men began to compose stories and tales, 
giving them a legendary form. The body 
of oral literature then increased so rapidly 
that in the Book of Leinster (a manuscript 
now in Trinity College, Dublin, which was 
transcribed about the year 1130) there is a 
list of nearly two hundred ancient historic 
tales, classified as Battles, Voyages, Trag- 
edies, Military Expeditions, Cattle-Raids, 
Courtships, Pursuits, Adventures, Visions, 
etc. All of these a bard was obliged to 
master, so as to be able to repeat any one 
of them from memory whenever so re- 
quested. Most of these tales were in 
prose, but some are ve-sions of an older 
poetical form of th =:me story. Quota- 
tions from the more ancicnt form are some- 
times introduced, the vcrse being obscure 
and archaic alongside the latter prose. Dr. 
Joyce’s translation docs not follow the ex- 
act words of the original, departing from 
the old phraseology whenever necessary 
to reproduce the old Gaelic life and spirit 
in modern English. The book is an inter- 
esting one.—Outlook. 


The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Edited from numerous manuscripts. By 
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Prof. W. W. Skeat. With Portrait and 
Facsimiles. (Macmillan & Co.) 6 vols. 
8vo. Vol. III; The House of Fame, 
The Legend of Good Women, etc. 


The third volume of Professor Skeat’s 
masterly and exhaustive edition of Zhe 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Mac- 
millan & Co., 8vo, pp. xcii-504, $4.00) con- 
tains ‘‘ The House of Fame,” ‘‘ The Legend 
of Good Women,” ‘‘ The Treatise on the 
Astrolabe,” and an account of the sources 
of ‘‘ The Canterbury Tales.” - Here, as in 
the preceding volumes, the text shows the 
results of long and careful study of the 
manuscripts, and the emendations and 
comparative readings are of the utmost 
interest and value, while the notes and ex- 
planatory matter generally are scholarly, 
pertinent, and usually convincing. It is 
observable that in commenting on the 
sources of ‘‘ The House of Fame” Profes- 
sor Skeat continues to coincide with Ram- 
beau in giving significance to the influence 
of Dante, in spite of Professor Lounsbury’s 


objection that the view in question is that 
of an extremist. Professor Skeat gives a 
good deal of space to the determination of 
the date of ‘‘ The Legend of Good Women,” 
and he disposes pretty effectually of Bech’s 
theory of resemblances in Gower’s ‘‘ Con- 
fessio Amantis.” The account of the 
sources of ‘‘The Canterbury Tales” fills 
about one hundred and twenty-five pages, 
and abounds in ingenious and helpful sug- 
gestions. It is only fair to repeat what has 
been said before in these columns, that 
this is to all intents and purposes the de- 
finitive edition of Chaucer, for Professor 
Skeat has accomplished work that will not 
have to be done again. It behooves every 
true student of English literature to pos- 
sess this edition, for it not only gives the 
writings of Chaucer in a final form, but 
presents them with a mass of expository 
comment that throws a continuous and 
vivid light on the early development of 
some of the richest treasures of English 
verse.— Zhe Beacon (Boston). 





Books of the Month. 


TO PUBLISHERS.—It is desired to make this list as complete as possible, and the 
co-operation of all publishers is earnestly requested, 





ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH PoETs.— 
The following volumes of the Aldine Poets 
may now be obtained, bound in Irish 
linen, with design in gold on side and 
back by Gleeson White. Gilt top. Each 
$1.00, net. Blake; Gray; Keats; Her- 
rick, 2 vols.; Coleridge, 2 vols.; Burns, 
3 vols. 


Amuerst.—Lord Amherst and the British 
Advance Eastwards to Burma. By 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie and Richardson 
Evans. Rulers of India, (Macmillan & 
Co.) pp. 220. 1r2mo. Cloth. With 

Portrait and Map. 60 cents, met. 


AnecpoTA OxoNnIENSIA. — The Earliest 
Translation of the Old Testament into 
the Basque Lan e(a Fragment). By 
Pierre d’Urte of St. Jean de Luz, circ. 
1700. Edited, from a MS. in the Library 
of Shirburn Castle, Oxfordshire, by 
Llewelyn Thomas, M.A. Medieval and 
Modern Series, Part X. (Macmillan & 
Co.) pp. 163. Crown 4to. Paper. $6.00, 
net. 


Bootu. — The Life and Art of Edwin 
Booth. By William Winter. New and 
cheaper edition, with New Frontispiece 
Portrait in Character. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Pp. 437. 18mo. Cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

Uniform with Mr. Winter's Works. 








Bripces.— Shorter Poems of Robert 
Bridges. Fourth edition, with the addi- 
tion of Book V, for the first time included. 
Macmillan & Co.) Pp. 116. 16mo. 

rinted on hand-made paper. Bound in 
Irish linen. $2.00. 


BuckLanp. — The Heroic in Missions. 
Pioneers in Six Fields. By the Rev. 
Augustus R. Buckland, M.A. (Thomas 
Whittaker.) pp. 112. 12mo. Cloth. 50 
cents. 


Burrace.—A H of the Baptists in 
New England. Mowe A S. Burrage, 
D.D., Author of ‘‘ Baptist Hymn Writers 
and their Hymns,” etc. (American Bap- 
tist Publication Society.) pp. 317. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


CueEsTer.—Miss Derrick : A Boston ron | 
Girl’s Diary. By Evelyn Chester. (G. W. 
Dillingham.) pp. 297. 12mo. Paper. 
50 cents. 


Cossan.—The Red Sultan: The Remark- 
able Adventures in Western Barbary of 
Sir Cosmo MacLaurin, Bart., of Monzie 
in the County of Perth. By J. Maclaren 
Cobban, Author of ‘‘ The Cure of Souls,” 
etc. (Rand, McNally & Co.) pp. 313. 
I2mo. Paper. 75 cents. 
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Crockett.—Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills. 
By S. R. Crockett, Author of ‘‘ The 
Stickit Minister,” ‘‘The Raiders,” etc. 
(Macmillan & Co.) pp. 195. 16mo. 
Buckram, gilt top. $1.25. 


Drace.—The Unemployed. By Geoffrey 
Drage, Secretary to the Labour Commis- 
sion. (Macmillan & Co.) pp. 277. 12mo., 
Cloth. $1.50. 


“DucuHess (The).”—Peter’s Wife. A 
Novel. By the Duchess. Y- B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) pp. 364. ramo. Cloth. $1.00 


EarL. — Practical Lessons in Physical 
Measurement. By Alfred Earl, M.A. 
Macmillan’s Manuals for Students. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) pp. 350. 12mo. Cloth, 
limp. $1.25, met. 


FLeminc.—Lost for a Woman. A Novel. 
By May Agnes Fleming, Author of 
“Silent and True,” etc. (G. W. Dilling- 
ham.) pp. 456. r2mo. Paper. 25 cents. 


GLaDpEN.—The Church and the Kingdom. 
By Washington Gladden. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.) pp. 75. t2mo. Cloth. 75 
cents. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Edited by Sara E. 
Wiltse, Author of ‘Stories for Kinder- 
gartens,” etc. Illustrated by Caroline S. 
King. Part I. (Ginn & Co.) pp. 237. 
1zmo. Half cloth. 45 cents. 


Horr.—A Change of Air. By Anthony 


Hope, Author of ‘‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” ete. (Henry Holt & Co.) pp. 
248. 16mo. Buckram, gilt top. With 


Frontispiece. 75 cents. 
Horosin.—Elementary Mechanics. Stage 


Ill. By {i C. Horobin, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 16mo. Cloth. 50 cents, net. 


Houston. —A Dictionary of Electrical 
Words, Terms, and Phrases. By Ed- 
win J. Houston, A.M., Ph.D. (Princeton), 
Emeritus Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Physical Geography in the Central 
High School of Philadelphia. Third edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged. With Appendix. 
(The W. J. Johnston Co.) pp. 669. 582 
Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 


How.LanD.—Papa’s Own Girl. By Marie 
Howland. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) pp. 
547. I2mo. Paper. 50 cents. 


Hunt.—Geometry for Grammar Schools. 
By E. Hunt, LL.D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Winchester and Medford. (D.C. 
Heath & Co.) pp. 99. 1I2mo. Boards. 
25 cents. 


Krene.—The Boy’s Own Guide to Fish- 


ing, Tackle-making, and Fish-breeding. 
Being a plain, precise, and practical ex- 
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planation of all that is necessary to be 
known by the young angler. By John 
Harrington Keene. Illustrated. (Lee & 
Shepard.) pp. 200. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Lormmer.—Conversion: A Series of Lec- 


turesroom Talks. By Geo. C. Lorimer, 
D.D. With Introduction by Rev. George 


C. Needham. (American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society.) pp. 69. 18mo. Paper. 
5 cents. 


McCurpy.—History, Prophecy, and the 
Monuments. By James Frederick Mc- 
Curdy, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages in University College, Toronto. 
Vol. I. To the Downfall of Samaria. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. $3.00, met. 


MACLEAR.—First Communion. New edi- 
tion, revised for use in the United States, 
By Rev. Samuel Hart, Professor in Trin- 
ity College. (Macmillan & Co.) 32mo. 
Cloth. 20 cents, met. 


—— The Order of Confirmation. New edi 
tion, revised for use in the United States, 
By Rev. Samuel Hart. (Macmillan & Co.) 
32mo. Cloth. 25 cents, wef. 


Murcut.—Object Lessons in Elementary 
Science. Following the Scheme issued 
by the London School Board. By Vincent 
T. Murché. (Macmillan & Co.) 3 vols. 
16mo. Cloth. Vol. I, 60 cents, met. Vol. 
II, 75 cents, wef. Vol. III, go cents, met. 

Nosie.—Love and Shawl-straps. By An- 

nette L. Noble. With the Collaboration 

of Pearl Clement Coann. Zhe Hudson 

Library. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) pp. 291. 

I2mo. Paper. 50 cents. 


OuipHANT. — The Makers of Florence. 
Miniature Edition, with all the Illustra- 
tions. (Macmillan & Co.) 4 vols. 18mo. 
Cloth, gilt top. 75 cents each. Vol. I. 
Dante. Vol. II. Savonarola. Vol. III. 
The Cathedral Builders. Vol. IV. The 
Piagnoni Painters. 


Ourpa.—The Silver Christ and A Lemon 
Tree. By Ouida, Author of ‘* Under 
Two Flags,” ‘‘ Two Little Wooden Shoes,” 
etc. (Macmillan & Co.) pp. 235. 16mo. 
Buckram, gilt top. $1.25. 


PEARsON.—National Life and Character: 
A Forecast. By Charles H. Pearson, 
Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Second and cheaper 
edition. (Macmillan & Co.) pp. 381. 
1zmo. Cloth. $2.00. r 


Prince.—Arithmetic by Grades. For In- 
ductive Teaching, Drilling, and Testing. 
By John T. Prince. (Ginn & Co.) In 
eight books. 12mo. Limp cloth, Each 
25 cents, Teachers’ Manual. Cloth. 90 
cents, 
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Ranp, MCNALLy & Co.’s Indexed County 
and Township Pocket Map and Shi 
ys Guide of Arizona, (Rand, McNally 

Co.) pp. 18. 16mo. Paper. 25 cents. 


Pocket’ Map and Shippers’ Guide ef 

e uide 0 

Colorado. (Rand, McNally & Co.) pp. 
38. 16mo. Paper. 25 cents. 


—— Indexed County and Township 
Pocket Map and Shippers’ Guide of 
Idaho. (Rand, McNally & Co.) pp. 14. 
16mo. Paper. 25 cents. 


RICHARDSON. — Laboratory Manual and 

Principles of Chemistry for Beginners. 
By George M. Richardson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University. (Macmillan & Co.) 
pp. 233. r6mo. Cloth. $1.10, met. 


_RuTHERFORD. — American Authors. A 
Hand-book of American Literature from 
Early Colonial to Living Writers. By 
Mildred Rutherford, Athens, Ga. (The 
Franklin Printing and Publishing Co.) 
pp. 749. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 


Scuitter.—Wallenstein. Ein Trauerspiel 
von Friedrich Schiller. Edited, with In- 
troduction, English Notes, and an Appen- 
dix, by Karl Breul, M.A., Ph.D., Uni- 
versity Lecturer in German. Pitt Press 
Series. 1. Wallensteins Lager; Die Pic- 
colomini. (Macmillan & Co.) pp. 299. 
16mo. Cloth. go cents, met. 


Scotr.—Count Robert of Paris. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Being Vol. XXIV of Zhe Dry- 
burgh Edition of the Waverley Novels. 
Macmillan & Co.) pp. 397. 8vo. Cloth. 

1.25. Limited large-paper edition. $5.00, 
net. 


SEELye.—-Citizenship. A Book for Classes 
in Government and Law. By Julius H. 
Seelye, D.D., LL.D., late President of 
Amherst College. (Ginn & Co.) pp. 78. 
16mo. Cloth. 35 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Ldition de Luxe of “The 
Cambridge Shakespeare.” Edited by W. 
Aldis Wright. Vols. XXI and XXII. 
King Henry VI. Parts II and III. 
Price, per vol., $2.00, met. Sold in sets 
only. 


SmitH.—Essays on Questions of the Day. 
Political and Social. New, revised edition, 
with Additional Essays. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth. $2.25. 


Steruens.—Married in Haste. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Author of 


“The Old Countess,” etc. (G. W. Dil- 
lingham.) pp. 383. ramo. Paper. 25 
cents. 


Stup1A SinaiticaA.—No. I. Catalogue of 
the Syriac MSS. in the Convent of S. 
Catharine on Mount Sinai. Compiled 
by Agnes Smith Lewis. (Macmillan & 
Co.) pp.131. 4to. Paper. $5.50, met. 


— No. Il. An Arabic Version of the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Romans, 
Corinthians, Galatians, with Part of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. From a Ninth 
Century MS. in the Convent of St. Catha- 
rine on Mount Sinai. Edited by Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson. (Macmillan & Co.) pp. 
136. 4to. Paper. $2.50, met. 


Swete.—The Apostles’ Creed: its Rela- 
tion to Primitive Christianity. By H. B. 
Swete, D.D., Hon. Litt.D. Dublin. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) pp. 110. 12mo, Cloth. 
$1.00, net. 


TALsot.—Our Bible: How it has Come to 
Us. By the Rev. R. T. Talbot, M.A., 
Honorary Canon of Durham Cathedral. 
(Thomas Whittaker.) pp. 125. 12mo. 
Cloth. 50 cents. 


Tuomas.—A History of the United States. 
By Allen C. Thomas, A.M., Professor of 
History in Haverford College. (D. C. 
Heath & Co.) pp. 410. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Half roan. $1.25. 


Tomuinson. — The Search for Andrew 
Field. A Story of the Times of 1812. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. (Lee & Shepard.) 
pp. 313. With [IIustrations. 12mo. 

Cloth., $1.50. 


Turner. — Hand-book of the Bible. A 
Compendium of Facts and Curiosities. By 
Rev. William Turner. (Thomas Whit- 
taker.) pp. 235. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00, 


Van DaEtt.—An Introduction to French 
Authors. Being a Reader for Beginners. 
By Alphonse N. Van Daell, Professor in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
(Ginn & Co.) pp. 251. 12mo. Cloth. 
go cents. 


WeyMAN.—The House of the Wolf. A 
Romance. By Stanley J. Weyman. (Rand, 
McNally & Co.) pp. 250. ramo. Paper. 
25 cents. 


ZauM.—Bible, Science, and Faith. By 
the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., Professor of 
Physics in the University of Notre Dame. 
en Murphy & Co.) pp. 316. 12mo. 

loth. $1.25, met. 

















NEARLY READY. 


ARCHITECT, OWNER, AND BUILDER 
BEFORE THE LAW. 


BY 


T. M. CLARK. 


Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, 
Author of “ Building Superintendence,” etc. 


Square 8Svo. In the Press. 





This book is the work of a layman, whose experience in business, and as 
expert before the courts, has convinced him that the conduct of building cases, 
and the management of building affairs, might be assisted by a collection of modern 
precedents, looked at from the point of view of the building expert, rather than 
that of the lawyer. Lawyers generally dislike building cases, as they often turn on 
technical points, which their training has not fully qualified them to appreciate, and 
the author hopes that a book in which these points are particularly considered 
may be useful even to persons whose legal knowledge is far superior to his own. 
Recognizing his lack of qualifications for treating of strictly legal questions, he has 
avoided, as far as possible, any statement of the law on his own authority, quoting, 
in preference, the exact words of the judges in the highest courts ; or, where these 
were not available, the summaries of the decisions as given by the official Reporters. 
In order to do this efficiently, he has undertaken a large amount of labor. In very 
few instances is anything stated on the authority of Digests, the actual cases beiag 
carefully studied, and the Reports of nearly every State in the Union searched 
for cases not cited, under heads relating to building matters, in the Digests. In 
consequence of this the book contains hundreds of references, particularly to modern 
eases, which are not given in any other work on the subject with which he is 
acquainted ; and, in a selection of those involving the most important technical 
points, the exposition of those points by the Court has been quoted at considerable 
length, in order to present the subject in a way to avoid all possible misap- 
prehension. 


For reasons stated in the book, no attempt has been made to give a synopsis 
of the constantly varying mechanics’ lien laws of the States, or a model form of 
specification, applicable to all buildings; but a chapter on Contracts is added, 
which contains three forms, suitable for different circumstances, with notes, which, 
it is hoped, will enable any intelligent person, by judicious selection, to draw a 
satisfactory bui:ding contract for any conditions. 


Three indexes are appended : one of subjects; one of cases cited, arranged in 
alphabetical order; and one of States, in which the cases cited are arranged 
under the heads of the States to which they belong. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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3rd Thousand. 


2nd Thousand. 


11th Thousand. 


2nd Thousand. 


2nd Thousand. 


2nd Thousand. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


Tuomas Battey ALpRICH. 
Louise CHANDLER MouLton, 
GiLserT PARKER. 
Evcene Fievp. 
Hamutn GARLanp. 
Ricuarp Henry SToppDARD. 
Buss CARMAN. 
Louise Imocen Guingy. 
Cuaries G. O. Roberts, 
Gertrupe HA tt. 
RicuHarp Hovey. 
ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 
Maria Louise Poot, 
ETC., ETC. 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND LLOYD OSBOURNE, 


THE EBB-TIDE, a Story of Adventure in the South Seas. 
16mo, 200 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 


EUGENE FIELD. 


THE HOLY CROSS AND OTHER TALES. With deco. 
. Fations by L, J. Rhead. 16mo, 192 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 

‘*In some of his more serious work Mr. Field reminds one 

of certain French writers of short stories—of Coppée fre- 
quently, and sometimes even of Maupassant.”— Zhe Critic. 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 


MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS. Six Stories of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. New edition, with an introduction by W. D. 
Howells. Illustrated. 16mo, 252 pages. Buckram. $1.25. 

‘*Mr. Hamlin Garland’s name is new, but his work is finished 
of its kind. Heisa realist. His stories are all of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, but full of variety. They are fit to rank with 
the best Continental work of the kind.”—New York Tribune. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 


THE BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. A 
Romance. 16mo, 192 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 
‘It is one of the most powerful prose poems of our times, 
and alone would give the author a permanent place in litera- 
ture.” — Zhe Arena. 


LOUISE TAYLOR. 


HIS BROKEN SWORD. A Novel. Introduction by Edward 
Everett Hale. 12mo. Cloth. 355 pages. $1.25. 

‘*It is a book of unusual merit and interest throughout, 
written with an evident but very noble purpose, . . . de- 
void of all cant and sentimentality, and a worthy contribution 
to modern fiction.” —Open Court, Chicago. 


BLISS CARMAN. 


LOW TIDE ON GRAND PRE: a book of Lyrics. Enlarged 

Edition. With a title-page by Martin Mower. 18mo. $1.00. 

“There is music, melody, and the subtle quality of real 
poetry in this new writer’s verse.”— 7he Literary World. 


THE CHAP-BOOK. 
A MINIATURE MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. Repre- 


senting the newest and best in literature. It contains poems, 
essays, and short stories, by well-known and unknown writers. 
It is not limited by any narrow creed and has no prefer- 
ences, save for the work of young men. It is thoroughly mod- 
ern, is interested in the ‘‘new schools,” and delights in the 
good literature of all times. Price, 5 cents. $1.00 a year. 





STONE & KIMBALL, THE CAXTON BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





The Statesman’s Year Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World, for the Year 1894. 


EDITED BY 


J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL PUBLICATION. REVISED AFTER 
OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


Crown 8vo, $3.00. 





THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


The Edition for 1894 has been completely revised, in most cases by the Governments of the 
various States included in the Year Book. In many cases the information given has been 
re-arranged and extended. The sections relating to the Navies of the different countries 
have been entirely re-cast on an uniform plan by Mr. JoHN LEYLAND, well known as an 
authority on such matters. It will thus be possible to compare the various great Navies of 
the world, estimate their relative strength, learn what ships are being built and what are 
going to be laid down. Of the principal types of ships detailed descriptions are given. A 
Preliminary Table gives a comparative view of the great Navies of the world. 

All important changes that have taken place during the year have been registered, such as 
the French annexations in Siam, and the various re-arrangements that have taken place in 
Africa, The Statistics generally will be found fuller, more varied, and more recent than in 


any other similar publication. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, 





SOURCES OF THE CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO COLONIAL AND 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


BY 
C. ELLIS STEVENS, LL,D., D.C.L., F.S.A. (EDIN.). 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


«The volume is one which merits the most careful attention of the students 
of our institutions, since it presents more fully and proves more conclusively than 
does any other work the theory that our constitution was not, as Mr. Gladstone 
said, ‘a most wonderful work struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man,’ but is rather an embodiment in a logical form of institutions which had 
been the growth of centuries. . . . One of the most interesting chapters of Mr. 
Stevens’ volume is that in which he treats of the judiciary. It has been gener- 
ally admitted that the model of our state courts is English, but so distinguished an 
authority as Sir Henry Maine says that there is no exact precedent for our supreme 
court either in the ancient or modern world. Mr. Stevens, however, shows as we 
take it most conclusively that in no particular does our constitution more conform 
to English models than in this very matter of the supreme court, and that in every 
respect it rests upon colonial and English precedents.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


‘*There are few, even among educated Americans, who will not find tnis 
volume a means of profitable thought and suggestion. Mr. Stevens is a profound 
student and his opinions are entitled to respectful attention. His notes are selected 
from a wide range of literature and are extremely helpful in the elucidation of 
difficult points.” —The Beacon, 


‘* Among the many useful purposes which Dr, Stevens’ essay is likely to sub- 
serve is that of providing a clear and succinct reply to the extreme theory set forth 
in Mr. Douglas Campbell’s ‘The Puritan in Holland, England and America,’ in 
which the Dutch origins of our organic law were persistently set forth to the ex- 
clusion of other cogent considerations. Dr. Stevens has aimed to trace Teutonic 
rather than English sources, but his work covers so large a field—and one so differ- 
ent from that occupied by previous investigators—that he gains the advantage of 
a point of view which is inclusive, and, while presenting his theories with force 
and tact, escapes the narrowness of statement which is apt to characterize the 
work of a special pleader.”— Philadelphia Hoening Bulletin. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, 








MACMILLAN & COS | 
Books of the World of Nature. 


THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 
By Atrrep Austin. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 





The First Edition having been exhausted, a Second Edition is in preparation, and will be 
ready in a few days, 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE, 


A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. By Mase. Oscoop Wricnt. 18mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


*,* Also a iin a edition, limited to 250 copies, with twelve full-page Plates, 
Crown Svo, $3.00 set. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD. 
By Miss L. N. BADENOcH. With Illustrations. Crown 8vv, cloth, gilt top, $1.25, 


LETTERS TO MARCO. 
Bein Letters written to H. S. Marks, R.A. By Grorce D. Lesure, author of **Our 
iver.” With Illustrations by the Author, Extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
These “ Letters to Marco” afe notes and observations on the flowers, birde, and fish of the southern 


English counties. Su ieee has a fascinating simplicity and purity.""—Jndspendeni. 
THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 


And the Wonders of the World we Live in. By the Right Honourable Sir i LupBock, 
M.P., F.R.S., LL.D., author of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Life.” With numerous IIlustradions 
and many full-page Fp ty 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES 


At Home and Abroad. By Sir Arcuipatp Guixm, LL.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.50, 


THE GREAT WORLD’S FARM; 


Or, How Nature Grows her Crops. By SeLinA Gate, author of ‘‘ The Great World’s 
Lumber Room.” With a Preface by Professor Bovtcrr, and sixteen Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


THE STORY OF THE HILLS. 
A Book about Mountains, for General Readers. By Rev. H. N. Hurcuson, B.A., 
F.G.S. gre of “‘The Autobiography of the Earth.” With numerous Illustrations. 
Tamo, $1.59; 


HOURS IN MY GARDEN, 


And other Nature Sketches. By ALEXANDER H, Japp, LL. 
“ Life of De Quincey,” etc. With 138 Illustrations by W. H. 
and other artists, -12mo, $1.75. 
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“A REMARKABLE. “BOOK. 


SIXTH EDITION JUST READY. 


SebIAL EVOLUTION. 


BY 


BENJAMIN KIDD, 


Cloth, S8vo. $1.76. sy 





EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE PRESS NOTICES. 


“The name of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, author of a very striking work on ‘Social 
Evolution,’ is, so far as we know, new to the literary world ; but it is not often 
that a new and unknown writer makes his first appearance with a work. so novel 
in conception, so fertile in suggestion, and on the whole so powerful in exposition 
as ‘Social Evolution’ appears to us to be, . . . & book which no serious 
thinker should neglect, and no reader can study without recognizing it as the work 
of a singularly penetrating and original mind.”— The Times (London). 


“It is a study of the whole development of humanity im a new light, and it is 
sustained and strong and fresh throughout. . . . It isa profound work which 
invites the attention of our ablest minds, and which will reward those who give it 
their careful and best thought. It marks out new lines of study, and is written in 
that calm and resolute tone which secures the confi ence of the reader. It is 
undoubtedly the ablest book on social development that. has been published for 
a long time.”—Boston Herald. 


**Those who wish to follow the Bishop of Durham's advice to his clergy— to 
think over the questions of socialism, to discuss them with one another reverently 
and patiently, but not to improvise hasty judgments ’—will find a most admirable 
introduction in Mr. Kidd’s book on social‘evolution: It is this: because ft not 
merely contains a comprehensive view of the very wide field of human progress, 
but is packed with suggestive thoughts for interpreting it aright. . . . We 
hope that the same clear and well-balanced judgment that has given us this 

“helpfal essay will not stay here, but give us further guidance as to the principles 
which ought to govern right thinking on this the question of the day. We 
heartily commend this really valuable study to every student of the perplexing 

_ problems of socialism.”—-The Churchman, 
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This series if el ctera volumes that eas pe mans toliplefad | 
sketches and takes. "Times. 


Small 16mo, Buckram, with Frontispieces, 75 cents each, 
JUST OUT. 


An American Novel by MARIA BEALE. 


JACK 0’ DOON. 


A tale of the North Carolina coast. The characters are few and sharply drawn. With ] 


one exception, they are people who have lived much alone, who have often looked on death, © 
» and who mean all they say. The climax is dramatic and original. j 
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IN THE SAME SERIES. 


beat periaans OF ZENDA. Seventh Edition. A romance of to-day by ANTHONY 
OPE. 


A CHANGE OF AIR. Third Edition. A dramatic tale by AnTHony Horr. With 
portrait and notice of the Author, 


QUAKER IDYLS. Second Edition. By Mrs. S. M. H. Gaxrpiner. 
A SUBURBAN PASTORAL. Third Edition. American tales by Henry A. Berns. 


JOHN INGERFIELD, Third Edition. A love tragedy and shorter tales by Jerome 
K. JEROME. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAZOLOGY 
AND OF THE HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 











te Aseees eee cn naar gp a oe eens ¥ the oa a nfapes ye of pieces. 3 
contains original archeologists of establis reputation both America ; 4 
or erp ere Coprespontence, iieek Ned erieten ted none of : 


excavations and discoveries in all countries. 


Contents of Vol. IX., No. 1. January—March, 1894. 
ALLAN MARQUAND.—The Madonnas of Luca della Robbia. 
Henry W. Hayngs.—Some Unwarranted Assumptions in Archeology. 
A. L. Frotuimnenam, Jr.—Byzantine Artists in Italy from the sixth to the fifteenth century, 
R. B. Richarpson.—A Torso from Daphne. 
H Cu. WacpsteIn.—Preliminary Report on the Excavations at the Argive Herseum in 1893. . 
: Book Reviews. Archzological News. 

Contents of Vol. IX., No. 2. April—June, 1894. 
A, L. Frornincuam, Sr.—The Philosophy of Art. 
N. E. Crossy.—A Bas-relief from Phaleron. 
ALLAN Marquanp.—A Terracotta Sketch by Lorenzo Ghiberti. 
N. E. Crossy.—The Topography of Sparta and the Building of Epimenides. 
A. L. Froruincnam, Jr.—A primitive dome with pendentives at Vetulonia, 
book Reviews. Archzological News. 
t Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription, $5.00. 
Address for literary communications A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Jr., 
for business communications ALLAN MARQUAND, 

PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List of Forthcoming Books 
FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1894. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS. 





ALLEN.—American Book-Plates. A Guide to their Study, with Examples. By 
CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN, Member Ex-Libris Society, London; Member Grolier Club, 
New York. With a B'‘bliography by EBEN NEWELL HEwins, Member Ex-Libris 
Society. Illustrated wita many reproductions of rare and interesting book-plates, and 
in the finer editions with many prints from the original coppers, both old and recent. 
Imperial 16mo, gilt top. 

BALDWIN. —Iental Development in the Child and the Race. By J. Mark BALp- 
WIN, Stuart Professor of Experimental Psychology, Princeton, in two volumes. Vol. I. 
Facts and Theories. 

BARTLETT. —A New and Complete Concordance, or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases, 
and Passages in the Dramatic Works ot Shakespeare. With a Supplementary Con- 
coriance tou the Poems. By Joun BArtTLerr, A.M., Fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, Author of ‘‘ Familiar Quotations,” etc., etc. In one volume. 
Medium 4to, 1900 pages. Half morocco, in box, $14.00, met. 

CATTELL.—A Course in Experimental Psychology. By J. McKeen Carre tt, Ph.D., 
Professor of Experimental Psychology in Columbia College. 

CLARK.—Architect, Owner, and Builder before the Law. By T. M. Ciark, Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects. Square 8vo. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES. Edited By Henry FAIRFIELD Os- 
BORN, Da Costa Professor of Biology in Columbia College. 

From the Greeks to Darwin. By HeNky FarrFIELD Osborn. 


Amphioxus and the Ancestry of the Vertebrates. By Axtuur Witiey. With 
Illustrations. 


COMEY.—A Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities. Inorganic. By A. M. Comey. 


CRAWFORD,—Love in Idleness. With numerous Illustrations. Cranford Series, uni- 
form with ‘‘ Our Village,” ‘* The Vicar of Wakefield,” etc. Crown Svo. Cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, $2.00. 

The Ralstons. <A Sequel to ‘‘Katharine Lauderdale.” 2 vols., small 12mo. 
suckram, $2.00. 

DE VERE.—Selected Poems of Aubrey De Vere. Edited, with an Introduction by 
GrorGE E. Woovserry, Professor of Literature in Columbia College. 

EMERSON.—History of the English Language. By Oriver FAkkAR EMERSON, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Philology in Cornell University. 

EURIPIDES.—The Alcestis of Euripides.—Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
MortTIMER LAMSON EARLE, Professor of Greek in Barnard College. Classical Series. 
16mo. 

FIELDE.—A Corner of Cathay. Studics from Life among the Chinese. By ApéLe M. 
FIELDE, author of ‘‘ Chinese Nights’ Entertainments,” etc., etc. With Coloured Piates 
from Illustrations by Artists in the celebrated School of Go Leng, at Swatow, China. 
Small gto. Cloth gilt, $3.00 

KAROLY.—Raphael’s Madonnas and other Great Pictures, reproduced from the 
Original Paintings. With a Life of Raphael and an Account of kis Chief Works. By 
KARL KAROLy, author of ‘‘ The Paintings of Florence.” With 53 Illustrations, includ- 
g Photogravures. Columbier 8vo. 

KIMBER.—Text-book of Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses. Compiled by DIANA 
Currorp Kimber, Assistant Superintendent New York City Training School, Black- 
well’s Island. With Illustrations. 8vo. 

LASSAR-COHN.—Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry. Translated by ALEx- 
ANDER SMITH, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Wabash College. 





